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THE OUTLOOK. 


NE or two correspondents wish to know whether 

we would apply the Old Testament method to the 
treatment of polygamy, and permit it to the Mormons 
on account of ‘‘the hardness of their hearts.” We 
shall not attempt to prescribe in a paragraph a com- 
plete method for dispersing the gathering cloud which 
darkens the whole Southwest; but the attempt to 
disperse it by mere legal prohibitions, enforced some- 
times by the military and sometimes by the mob, has 
been tried pretty thoroughly ever since Mormonism 
was a speck hardly bigger than a man’s hand ; and 
under this treatment it has grown constantly larger 
and ‘blacker. We think it is quite time to try a 
different treatment. Mormonism is a child of two 
parents—despotism and ignorance ; despotism main- 
tains it, ignorance suckles it. The power of the 
hierarchy must be broken ; that requires law, directed, 
however, not against polygamy, but against the des- 
potic power which the polygamous hierarchy exercises 
over its subjects, chiefly by controlling the system of 
irrigation on which their food depends. The ignorance 
of the people must be dissipated ; that requires the 
schoolhouse planted in every village in every Terri- 
tory of the United States,and maintained there, if need 
be, by National authority and at National expense. If 


EDITORS. 


these two things were done—done vigorously, effi- 
ciently, thoroughly, and steadily—polygamy could be 
left to take care of itself. Butit would be treason to 
our nation and to humanity to leave the hierarchy un- 
broken and the ignorance undissipated; and still 
greater treason to allow them both to be organized 
into an independent State. 


Even our statesmen appear to us not to compre- 
hend either the nature or the dimensions of the 
Mormon problem. The attempt of a single Roman 
Catholic priest to coerce a few children out of the 
public into a parish school awakens a storm of pro- 
test, to which he has always thus far been compelled 
to yield. But the successful establishment of purely 
hierarchical schools, in the interest of a despotism by 
the side of which the Vatican is a temple of liberty, 
and in the interest of an organized immorality by 
the side of which Romanism is an embodied Sermon 
on the Mount, has not, as yet, aroused any public 
protest in favor of universal public education, and 
the East leaves a handful of Western gentlemen to 


fight the battle of education in analmost forlorn hope 


in a voluntary Educational Commission. The educa- 
tional status of Mormondom—organized, be it re- 
membered, under United States authority, on United 
States territory, and for which, therefore, the people 
of the United States are responsible—is thus indicated 
by a well-informed correspondent of The Christian 
Union, who writes from Salt Lake City : 

‘* This city, with a population of some twenty-eight thou- 
sand, is divided into twenty-one (ecclesiastical) wards, and 
each is provided with a bishop, two counselors, and several 
teachers, priests, and deacons. A meeting-house (never 
called church) and a schoolhouse are also an essential part 
of the furnishing of a ward. Sometimes these two buildings 
are distinct—though standing almost always upon the same 
lot—though often the schoolhouse is constructed as a wing 
to the meeting-house, while very frequently throughout the 
Territory teaching and preaching are carried on in one and 
the same room. It is a favorite fashion wilh the Mormon 
leaders to levy a tax (upon ‘‘ Gentiles”’ and all, of course) 
to build schoolhouses and keep them in repair, while the 
Latter-Day Church uses them freely, and without expense, 
for meetings, Sunday-schools, and dances. 

‘*A board of trustees is regularly chosen, but the bishop— 
the autocrat of the ward in all realms, whether financial, 
social, political, or religious—is the real manager of school 
affairs in every case, and shapes everything for the further- 
ance of his Church. The teacher is certain to be a faithful 
and earnest follower of Joseph Smith. The Book of Mor- 
mon and the Book of Doctrine and Covenants (the latter 
containing Smith’s ‘‘ revelations,’’ including the one on po- 
lygamy) hold an honored place in the curriculum, and ey- 
erywhere is diffused the malevolent spirit of the dominant 
theological and ecclesiastical system. So thoroughly Mor- 
mon are the public schools, as well as, for the most part, of 
a grade so inferior, that non-Mormons never think of pat- 
ronizing them, but, after paying more than their share of the 
taxes, educate their children elsewhere.”’ 


The first thing to do is to break up this hierarchical 
educational system, by depriving the hierarchy of 
powers exercised by no other Church, Protestant or 
Roman Catholic, in America, and by establishing all 
schools supported by taxation on the purely undenomi- 
national basis on which they are maintained every- 
where except in Mormondom. To leave the Mormon 
hierarchy to teach at public expense polygamy as a 
religious duty, and then punish it by law as a secu- 
lar offense, is to furnish the devil fuel for heaping on 
the flame while we — to put it out with a gar- 
den pump. 


A memorial has been prepared and is to be presented 
to the Senate of United States asking for a law 
to provide for a thorough inquiry into the divorce 
laws of the country, and a collection of the statistics 
of divorces from the records and authorities of the 
several States as a basis for future legislation. This 
memorial, prepared by Professor Baldwin, of the Yale 
Law School, and under the auspices of the Divorce 
League, deserves the signature of every good citizen 
and the immediate attention of the United States 
Senate. The evils of our present system, by which a 


marriage in one State is liable to be treated as illegal 
in another; by which illegitimate children in one 
town may be regarded as legitimate just across the 
border, and what is marriage in one town may be 
treated by the courts as concubinage in another, or 
else, under the principle of comity, the marriage 
laws in the most stringent State may become prac- 
tically no more stringent than those of the laxest— 
certainly require correction, and after correction 
require the most careful serutiny and the wisest con- 
sideration. If there were no other reason for such 
action, it would be found in the present condition of 
the Mormon question. In our endeavor to bombard 
Mormonism we find ourselves under the proverbial 
difficulty of those who live in glass houses. Before 
we are in any condition to pluck the beam out of the 
eye of Utah we need to extract what is, at the best, 
a very considerable mote in the eye of Connecticut 
and Indiana. 


A correspondent recently asked us if it were pos- 
sible that the gold and silver coin and bullion in Eng- 
land and the United States does not exceed, as re- 
puted, seven hundred million dollars in each country. 
Mr. C..G. Hutchinson, of Dorchester, Mass., replies to 
this question in a letter to us by some significant and 
striking figures : 

‘If a merchant be worth $10,000, his property may consist 
of real estate, $2,000 ; stock of goods, $4,000 ; accounts and 
notes due from other persons, $8,000; bank deposit, $900; 
bank-notes, $80; species, $20: total, $10,000. Or, if his as- 
sets equal $15,000, the difference may be offset by $5,000 
of debts which he owes himself. Twenty dollars in gold and 
silver to each of 40,000,000 peopie is $800,000,000, or a little 
more than the estimate. The estimated average for 1880 is 
$16.88 specie per capita in the United States. Director Bur- 
chard, of the United States Mint, estimates the total coin cir- 
culation, July 1, 1883, in the United States, at about $765,- 
000,000, of which $537,000,000 is gold, and $#228,000,000 is 
silver coin. Mr. Fremantle, of the Royal Mint, estimates 
that the coin in England at the close of 1882 was £129,761,000 
sterling gold, and £19,144,000 sterling silver. 

‘* France, at the same date, is estimated to have 4873,000,000 
in gold and 540,000,000 in silver. The total gold and silver 
coin and bullion in 38 countries, as far as known, on that 
date, is estimated at $1,839,833,440 ; while the paper money 
circulation in those countries is $8,038,746,463.”’ 

Mr. Hutchinson compares with these estimates the 
total value of property in the United States accord- 
ing to the census of 1870, which is in round numbers 
estimated at thirty billions; while the total coinage 
of the United States Mint up to 1883 is about one 
and three-quarter billions. These figures illustrate 
very forcibly how small a ratio gold and silver bear 
to the world’s property and the world’s commerce as 
carried on to-day in the most civilized nations. 


It is understood that Mr. Buckner, of Missouri, 
who has been known as a leading Greenbacker, and 
is now Chairman of the Committee on Banks and 
Banking, is about to report a bill for increasing the 
volume of the greenbacks issued by the United 
States Government. The details of his measure 
have not been made public, and we do not trust antici- 
pative reports in the partisan journals; but it is 
tolerably clear that the financial question is to be 
brought before Congress again, and undoubtedly 
Mr. Buckner has advantage of position to formulate 
the Democratic plank on this subject. We hardly 
think that he will venture to propose inconvertible 
paper money; he will hardly attempt to revive 
Greenbackism again. That every note is a promise 
to pay, and that the concern which does not pay its 
notes in gold and silver, that is, in the world’s cur- 
rency, is insolvent, are principles which discussion 
has made tolerably familiar to the American mind. 
But the figures given aboye show very clearly that 
the business of the country cannot be done by gold 
and silver ; who shall issue the notes? To this there 
are three answers. 1. Let private banking corpora- 
tions issue all the notes, the United States Govern- 
ment simply printing them and determining the condi- 
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tions on which they may be issued. This plan no 
longer has advocates outside of a small coterie of 
philosophers ; return to it to-day would be politically 
impossible. 2. Let the Government issue a given 
amount, the mimimum needed, and permit the banks 
to issue such further notes as the exigencies of 
business may require from time totime. This is our 
present’ system. 3. Let Government issue the 
notes, and make all the profit on the transaction. 
An apparently well-informed writer in the Boston 
‘‘Herald” argues for this last method; estimates 
that it would save the Nation some six millions now 
made by the banks; and maintains that the estab- 
lishment of a maximum limit not to be exceeded by 
the issue, a reserve of gold (and silver?) to protect 
them in the United States Treasury, and instant 
redemption in coin on presentation, would make this 
method perfectly safe. We judge that the question 
which Mr. Buckner intends to present is between the 
second and third of these plans; and it cannot be 
determined by showing what Madison thought; the 
Nation has outgrown Madison’s thoughts a_ long 
while ago. It must be determined not by traditions, 
but by principles. 


We have received from the office of the President 
of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
a pamphlet letter addressed to the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners of this State. It appears that the 
Commission had recommended a reduction of milk 
freights on the Harlem Road. The pamphlet argues at 
considerable length and with unquestionable ability 
that such a reduction cannot be justly demanded by 
the public ; but it ends by accepting the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission ‘and fixing the milk rates on 
that road at thirty cents per can for all distances. 
We have no inclination to pass any judgment upon the 
question at issue between the Railroad and the Com- 
mission : a newspaper is rarely, if ever, competent to 
act as a court of final appeal in such a case ; but as 
the Railroad has accepted the recommendation of the 
Commission, we judge that, though it may reduce the 
income of the road, and possibly the dividends of 
the stockholders, there is no actual injustice in the 
reduction. At all events, the fact that it is made, 
under protest, will go far, at least with the farmers 
on the line of the Harlem Railroad, to justify the 
existence of the Commission. Trade is generally, in 
principle, a battle between the seller and the buyer ; 
the former being a bull, the latter a bear. It is al- 
most literally so in semi-barbaric countries—Turkey, 
for example. The result is no great practical injustice 
where there is an open market and a free competition. 
But England has already, by her Irish land laws, set the 
example of fixing rents by government action ; and 
this little incident indicates that there is a decided 
advantage to the community in having a similar in- 
tervention of the government as an arbitrator in 
case of dispute between the merchant or farmer 
and the railroad corporation. 


There is something very romantic in the life of Mr. 
Villard, the President of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, and something very pathetic in the financial 
ruin to which it has come. He began life as a re- 
porter on a local paper in Kansas ; became connected 
with Mr. Gould in some of his Western railroad 
enterprises ; got on; made a little money; was led 
by his operations into the Northwest ; conceived the 
plan of uniting the various steamboat and railroad 
lines of the Pacific Coast in one great organization ; 
worked out this conception, and formed them into the 
Oregon Transcontinental Company, popularly known 
on the Street as the ‘‘O. T. ;” foresaw danger of 
rivalry and clashing interests as the Northern Pacific 
Railroad approached its completion ; formed what is 
known as a ‘‘ blind pool ;” received from capitalists— 
who appear to be at times the most credulous and 
trusting of people—eight millions of dollars, put into 
his hands to operate with as he pleased ; used the 
money thus given him in securing a controlling interest 
in the Northern Pacific Road, and so effecting a practi- 
cal union between it and the Oregon Transcontinental 
Company ; invited capitalists and others of Europe to 
honor the completion of this great enterprise by their 
presence ; was honored and féted last Fall as a genius 
whose energy and foresight had achieved a great 
national undertaking, and deserved the fortune it 
brought him; began the construction of a palace on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, which was to rival, if not 
eclipse, the Vanderbilt palace. But the extravagant 
expectations were followed by a panic almost as ex- 
travagant ; the stock which had been pushed up by 
sanguine speculators began to fall, and nothing could 


stop it; Mr. Villard’s wealth was swept away, and 
with it the earnings—in some cases the wealth, in 
others the competence—of other investors ; and to- 
day Mr. Villard lies at home prostrated by nervous 
exhaustion ; his resignation of the Presidency of the 
Northern Pacific accepted ; his own property in the 
hands of assignees ; his railroad combination gone to 
pieces ; his dream shattered ; and the fruit of his 
toil likely to pass into other hands. For the North- 
ern Pacific is really a great national enterprise ; it is 
a pioneer, but population will soon overtake it ; its 
stock. is almost certain to rise again; and other men, 
shrewder but of less genius, will reap the benefit of 
his labors. It is to be said of him that, like the 
heroic captain, he has remained on deck and gone 
down with his craft, when he might easily have 
saved himself by deserting it; nevertheless, it re- 
mains true that his miscalculations brought his ship 
upon the rocks instead of into port. 


The morals of this drama are two. One the 
New York ‘‘Times”™ states so admirably that we 
quote its language: ‘‘It is not enough to intend to 
do right; it is necessary to know how to do it. 
Every man who has given thought to his own life 
sees that for the errors done from want of strength, 
or want of knowledge, or want of fortitude, there is 
no more mercy than for the wrong-doing done in 
actual viciousness. Indeed, that thing which may 
bring the harshest punishment is often something 
done unwillingly, despite our mental protest, but un- 
der a stress of circumstances too great for our strength. 
Yet for this there is no mercy, because the errors of 
incompetence are always most fatal in their effects.” 
The other moral lies in the dark and generally un- 
observed side of speculation which such a story pre- 
sents. Mr. Villard was a successful speculator. 
Doubtless he added materially to the value of prop- 
erties in the far West by the new combinations he 
was able to make ; but he added immensely more to 
their imaginary values by the public hopes and expec- 
tations which he was able to arouse respecting them. 
For the most part his fortune was amassed, not 
earned ; and such fortunes are always the most lia- 
ble to take to themselves wings and fly away. It is 
simply an illustration, on an enormous scale, of the 
delusive quality of ‘‘ great expectations,” and puts 
emphasis on the truth that a dollar earned by hard 
industry is worth, in its staying qualities and its 
permanent value, ten won by skillful speculation. 
The mechanic, the farmer, and the village shopkeeper 
might well learn from this gigantic failure a lesson of 
contentment with a life which, if it brings no Alad- 
din’s palace in a night, does not, either, convert it 
into a hut in a day. 


Semi-official reports from England confirm the 
opinions, heretofore expressed in these columns, 
that the English Government will not undertake to 
carry an aggressive war into the Soudan. It will 
protect the Suez Canal ; it will protect the southern 
border of Egypt proper; it has notified Abyssinia 
that any aid given to the False Prophet in the Sou- 
dan will be resented by England as an act personally 
hostile to her. The Khedive, apparently, is to be per- 
mitted to march into the Soudan if he chooses to do 
so; though this is not quite clear. But England’s 
policy is to confine El Mahdi and his mob to the Sou- 
dan, and let the fire burn itself out. 


‘* Nature” publishes reports from various quarters 
of the globe showing that the extraordinary ‘‘sun- 
glows” which have formed so striking a feature of our 
American sunrises and sunsets for the last few weeks 
have been seen in England, Italy, the Sandwich 
Islands, Ceylon, India, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Australia. This universality of the phenomenon ap- 
pears to put an end to the theory that it is due to 
mere local dryness or dampness in the atmosphere— 
curiously, scientific men have suggested both hy- 
potheses—and to give color to the opinions (both of 
which have also had scientific defenders) that it is 
due to meteoric dust, or to dust produced in the 
world’s atmosphere by the tremendous volcanic erup- 
tions last Fall in the Straits of Sunda. 


Dr. Edward Lasker, who died suddenly in this city 
last Saturday night, was the leader of the National 
Liberal party in Germany, and one of the foremost 
public men in the Empire. Entering the Pryssian 
Landtag in 1865, his immense knowledge, tireless in- 
dustry, and practical sagacity brought him at once to 
the front, a position which he continued to hold, 
through great political ehanges, with an ability and 
a devotion which cost him his life. Withdrawing 


involved a sacrifice of principle, Dr. Lasker preserved 
an integrity and an independence rare among public 
men. Recalling the great fund of knowledge and the 
calm and dispassionate wisdom which he brought to 
the consideration of public affairs, we can readily 
understand the spirit in which he recently summed 
up a criticism of our political life by declaring that 
the science of government was still in its infancy in 
this country. The news that Bismarck has resolved 
to suppress by force the circulation of Socialistic pub- 
lications in Germany, coming simultaneously with 
the death of Dr. Lasker, is suggestive of the reaction 
toward absolutism now supreme in Germany.—— 
The beginning of a new year, it has often been re- 
marked, is generally signalized by some great calam- 
ity ; 1884 is no exception, apparently ; last Sunday 
night the Roman Catholic Convent of the Im- 
maculate Conception, at Belleville, Ill., was burned, 
and more than twenty lives lost. On the previous 
night the special car containing the Yale College 
Glee Club was demolished by the engine of an express 
train, and every one of the twenty occupants more or 
less severely injured ; one student will probably die. 
The Higbie-Vaughan mock marriage has been 
held by the Justice before whom the case was brought 
to have been a ‘‘ mock marriage” in fact, and not a 
legal union under our laws.——The University of 
Oxford has escaped the frightful peril of having a Dis- 
senter sit on an examining board by the rejection of the 
Rey. R. F. Horton, a graduate of acknowledged schol- 
arship and standing, but who happened to worship God 
outside the Established Church. A brief extract from 
a letter written Mr. Horton by a clergyman of the 
Established Church will show the spirit in which a 
question of pure scholarship was decided: ‘‘ How 
dare you, sir, bring us up from the country to oppose 
your nomination as an examiner in the divinity 
schools? Are you so hard up for money that you 
are obliged to tamper with the truth of God—if you 
can —for a few pounds’ gain? You may have 
a quantity of Latin and Greek in your head, and you 
may Wear a white tie round your neck, but you are 
certainly not a Christian character.” No comment 
is necessary ; evidently Mr. Arnold’s work among 
his own countrymen is still unfinished. — 


HEALTHFUL HOMES. 


E hope that none of our readers were puzzled 
when they read the announcement in last 
week's Christian Union that the series of articles en- 
titled ‘‘ The House Beautiful” would be found ‘ ex- 
tremely suggestive and useful in the direction of health- 
ful homes and methods of household management ;” 
and we further hope, if the apparent contrast between 
this announcement and the article which opens this 
series on the constitution and care of the body did 
set them thinking, that at least some of them diseov- 
ered that the announcement was a truer characteri- 
zation of the articles than they at first thought. 

For the body is the home of the soul; and fires 
kept always freshly burning to keep that home warm, 
and good air and plenty of it in that home, and care 
in its drainage, are all more indispensable than in 
the shell of the shell, the house in which the soul’s 
house is itself kept. If you know how to keep the 
soul’s home healthy, the other home will be sure to 
be healthy. And so, of all housekeeping, this house- 
keeping is the most important. Every one must be 
his own housekeeper. No one can hire any one else 
to keep his house for him. He must keep it clean 
and sweet and orderly, he must watch every indica- 
tion of decay and keep it in repair, he must remem- 
ber that a stitch in time saves nine, he must be both 
skillful and patient in ‘‘ household management,” 
or this delicate house of his will get out of order, and 
make him no end of trouble. Of all household man- 
agement the management of the soul’s house is the 
most important. We must all be good housekeepers, 
under penalty of sickness and perhaps premature 
death. | 

Mrs. Allen’s admirable articles on ‘‘ The House Beau- 
tiful” are written in a style which makes them both 
entertaining and instructive to children ; but chil- 
dren of a larger growth will find them equally so. 
We recommend all ‘‘ housekeepers,” that is, every 
one who hasa body to take care of, to read these 
articles and learn from them how to make their soul- 
homes healthy. | 

We have changed the title of this series to ‘‘ The 


belongs to Mr. Clarence Cook, who has made it his 
own by his admirable articles in ‘‘ The Oentury,” 


since published in book form. 


| Fon his own party when its alliance with Bismarck 
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THE TWO METHODS OF PROHIBITION. 
N 1676 Virginia incorporated in her constitution 

a clause prohibiting the sale of wine and ardent 
spirits. We do not know at what date Massachusetts 
began her present Local Option campaign against the 
liquor traffic. But, as the result of that campaign, our 
Boston correspondent told our readers in our last 
issue that two hundred and fifty-six towns have pro- 
hibited the sale of liquor ; and in many of these towns 
the citizens have formed a Law-and-Order League to 


enforce the prohibition. In Virginia the constitutional 


prohibition -was a dead letter; for there was no 
public sentiment to sustain it. In Massachusetts 
Local Option prohibition is not a dead letter ; for it is 
not enacted in any locality until a public sentiment 
has been created to enforce it. 

We have no doubt of the right of any community 
to prohibit the liquor traffic. It has a right to do 
whatever is necessary for its own protection. No 


private property right is superior to the general right 


of the community to self-preservation. France 
prohibits the importation of all American pork 
because some American pork has trichine. The 
United States stops at the port of entry all Egyptian 
rags because the cholera is raging in Egypt, and the 
rags may be infected. By the same right, the com- 
munity may prohibit the importation, manufacture, or 
sale of alcoholic liquors, the general evils of which to 
the community far exceed those threatened by either 
trichingw or cholera. The one evil is remote, the other 
near; the one hypothetical, the other certain; the 
one relatively small, the other gigantic in its propor- 
tions. The right to regulate cannot be defended 
without conceding the right to prohibit. If the 
State has a right to prohibit the sale to minors 
because of the evils which such sale produces, it has 
a right to prohibit the sale to adults because of 
the greater evils which that sale produces. If it may 
prohibit the sale on Sundays, it may prohibit the sale 
on week-days. If it may prohibit the sale except 
by a few specially licensed venders, it may prohibit 
the sale except by a few authoritatively appointed 
agents. The right to prohibit is established by a 
hundred analogies. It is indisputable. 

But right is one thing, power is another. This 
distinction, which Burke has so admirably illustrated, 
has often been ignored in legislation. A mere ma- 
jority may have the right, but it certainly has not 
the power, to prohibit the liquor traffic in any free 
community. It can undoubtedly put a law on the 


statute book or a clause in the constitution ; but this 


is not enough. There are some things which a mere 
majority can do ; there are other things which it can- 
not do. It can determine on new policies ; it cannot 
make new crimes. A law prohibiting any act as 
criminal has no greater force in a free country than 


_ the conscience of the community. In the reign of 


Charles II., when adultery was a jest in society and 
on the stage, a law prohibiting adultery would have 
been a dead letter. In Utah, a law prohibiting po- 
lygamy is of no effect, even with a United States gov- 
ernor and United States courts to enforce it. <A 
single policeman can put to flight a crowd of roughs, 
because they know that he has behind him, invisible, 
the entire force of the moral portion of the commu- 
nity. He is powerless to close a liquor saloon, if the 
saloon keeper knows that the community is evenly 
divided on the question whether liquor selling is a 
crime or not. In the rural districts of Maine prohib- 
ition prohibits. This is because before the statute 
was passed Neal Dow had sowed the State with tem- 
perance literature, from the New Hampshire border 
to the Aroostook. Prohibition is not even a party 
question in Maine; both parties sustain it. The 
power that prohibits in Maine is the power of public 
opinion. The great majority of the people of Maine 
regard the drink traffic as a crime ; therefore it can 


be prosecuted. Only a minority of the people of | 


New York regard it as a crime ; therefore it cannot 


be prosecuted. It is not the public officials, it is the | 


public sentiment, which isto blame. When, a year or 


two ago, the Excise Commissioners were brought be- 


fore the Grand Jury of New York City for a palpable 
violation of law, the Grand Jury refused to indict 
them. The Grand Jury is an embodiment of public 
opinion. There is and can be no bétter one. 

For these reasons we regard the Massachusetts 
method of prohibiting the liquor traffic as better 
than the Virginia method. It is more effectual to 
prohibit by a town ordinance than by a constitutional 
provision. Prohibition is worse than useless until 
the community is converted; and the community 
must be converted one town at a time and one man 
at a time. Prohibition will be no stronger in any 


town than the public sentiment in that town. If the 
local community believes in drinking, legislative and 
constitutional prohibition will not prevent its drink- 
ing. On the other hand, if any local community 
wishes to shut the liquor shop out, it ought to have 
the right to do so. The benefits which flow from the 
average liquor shop are not so eminent that, like the 
schoolhouse, it should have a right to exist in spite 
of the protests of the community. The regulation 
of the liquor traffic is a matter of police regulation. 
It is legitimate to leave all police regulation with the 
town, the district, the village. The enforcement of 
regulation of the liquor traffic will always be deter- 
mined by the local public sentiment ; it is, therefore, 
wise to leave the local public sentiment to determine 
what the regulations shall be. A heavy tax by the 
State, with or without license—it does not matter much 
which—and local option for the township, with volun- 
tary citizens’ organizations to enforce the laws 
enacted, afford to-day the best promise of solution of 
the liquor problem, in so far as it is a political prob- 
lem, to be solved by political action. 


WHO WILL HELP THE ‘LONGSHOREMAN? 


E commenced two weeks ago a series of arti- 
cles on ‘‘ Walks and Talks with the Work- 
ing Classes.” These articles are not written in a 
comfortable, warm, and lighted sanctum; they are 
written by one who has gone about among them, 
and inquired into and seen with his own eyes their 
condition, and taken down from their own lips in 
shorthand their own story of their needs, their expe- 
riences, their temptations. Our object in these arti- 
cles is to give a voice to the working woman, the 
odd-job man, the car driver, the ‘longshoreman, who 
have no spokesman and who bear their burdens in 
silence—burdens in the carrying of which they often 
have no sympathy nor help simply because they are 
unknown. In the first of these articles the ‘long- 
shoreman told his experience, and among other 
things he said: *‘ We should have a house to stay in 
and wait for work, where we could get a cup of 
coffee at a small price,and have non-sectarian papers 
to read. No man can stand long on a corner, on the 
North River front, of a cold, frosty day, without per- 
ishing. The consequence is, he gets cold. If he 
comes in a place like this, and hasn't much money 
with him, and hangs about the stove, they don’t like 
it. He naturally likes his smoke. Now, if they had 
this room, and just kept a fire there, and would let 
them smoke, but not drink, and let bosses that 
wanted men go in and hire them, and keep tea and 
coffee, it would be a grand thing.” This little 
speech has already brought two responses ; here is 
response number one : 
. Brookiyn, N. Y., December 27, 1883. 
Editor of The Christian Union : 

The article in issue of to-day, ‘‘’Longshoreman’s Personal 
Experience,’’ ought to draw out of your readers funds 
enough to make a beginning for the carrying out of the sug- 
gestion, ‘‘ Then we should have a house to stay in and wait 
for work, where we could get a good cup of coffee at a small 
price,’’ etc., etc. These men are our brethren, and those 
who have money to spare should give it to provide a shelter 
for these poor men, and not keep them standing out on the 
street corners in the cold and storms of winter and the heat 
of the summer, or compel them to seek a covering in the 
liquor saloon, when waiting for some one to employ them, 
in order that they may earn an honest living for themselves 
and family; this is a grand opportunity for some one with 
plenty of money, for a good investment. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.’’ It Christ were to come again we 
would be willing to lay our money at his feet, and yet He 
appears in need through these poor ’longshoremen. Let us, 
through providing a shelter for them, do it unto Him. 

I will give you $100 (one hundred dollars) toward this ob- 
ject at any time, when you have got the assurance of suffi- 
cient to make a beginning. 


Respectfully yours, J. McG. 
The second document is quite as signifieant : 
No. 289. New YORE, 1883. 


Tue CHEMICAL NaTIONAL BANK oF NEw York. 
Pay to C—— D—— or order, fifty dollars. 
A—— B— . 
[Indorsed : Pay L. Abbott or order. ] 

This is a good beginning; it shows what we be- 
lieve to be true, that the capital is always ready for 
benevolent work if the eapitalist can see how the 
work can be made to pay benevolently. We have 
set inquiries on foot to ascertain what it will cost to 
establish a coffee-room for the ’longshoremen experi- 
mentally ; once established it should be made to pay 
its own expenses ; meanwhile we are ready for some 
more communications like the above. Who will take 
stock in this enterprise? We prefer subscriptions to 


money, until we are prepared to report the cost of 
equipping a room, and that we have found a compe- 
tent man to take charge of the enterprise. 


HINTS FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOI.. 


E have had several inquiries for suggestions 
as to best methods of overcoming common 
difficulties in Sunday-school management. We have 
been making a little inquiry into the condition of our 
successful Sunday-schools, and we are not surprised 
to find our impression confirmed that the Sunday- 
schools could be considerably increased in size and 
greatly increased in efficiency if it were not for a lam- 
entable lack of teachers, both in quality and in quan- 
tity. So far as we know, the Sunday-school is the only 
teaching organization which makes no systematic en- 
deavor to provide itself with a sufficient number of 
teachers, of a sufficient quality to ensure the best re- 
sults. There are ordinarily some teachers absent. 
There are often incoming scholars who ought to be or- 
ganized into new classes. There are almost invariably 
scholars in the streets who could be brought into 
the classes by missionary effort, if there were good 
teachers ready to instructthem. There are very few 
schools in which some of the classes are not quite too 
large. From fifty to a hundred and fifty is a not 
unusual number for the infant class. It is rarely 
possible for one woman to interest, still less to instruct, 
so large a number; and never possible without a 
strain upon herself to which no person should ever be 
subjected. There is probably not a Sunday-school in 
the land of any size which has not some hopelessly in- 
competent teachers, because competent ones are not 
to be found. The following remedies, faithfully ap- 
plied, would go far to cure these evils, which have 
come to be regarded as almost inseparable from Sun- 
day-school teaching. Why not read this article over 
to your next teachers’ meeting ; introduce the reforms 
proposed ; and write us the result ? 

1. Eyery school should have a Normal Class. This 
class should be invited and expected to attend the 
teachers’ meeting. Its teacher and its members 
should understand that it is always liable to be 
drafted on for a teacher, for temporary or for per- 


manent work. Except in rare cases, all new teachers © 


should be taken from this Normal Class. This should 
de a Bible class, held during school hours, and en- 


tirely distinct from the teachers’ meeting held dur-— 


ing the week. 

2. Every Sunday-school should, if possible, support 
a teachers’ meeting. Weare not unaware of the difficul- 
ties of getting time, place, and a competent teacher. 
But all the most important things worth doing well 
at all are difficult. Success is won by conquering 
difficulties. 

3. The infant class should, if possible, be divided 
into small classes under the general supervision of 
some live, earnest, versatile woman, who has the 
power of giving her enthusiasm to the teachers un- 
der her. The opening exercises of the primary 
department should be, when practicable, entirely 
separate from that of the other classes, and, to be 
properly conducted, the room in which the infant 
department meet should be separated from the 
Sunday-school proper, in such a way that their sing- 
ing and general exercises will not disturb the older 
classes. 

4. Children should be kept in the primary depart- 
ment until they can read moderately well; when 
admitted to the older class, it should be kept in 
numbers and persons what it was in the primary 
department, if that is possible; certainly it should 
be done if any personal affection has been developed 
between the teacher and pupils. We all know the 
power of love, and we know how much greater our 
influence is where we thoroughly understand the 
person whom we are trying to influence. Suppose 
the parents were moved from one church to another 
as the children to another class, often with no eonsul- 
tation of personal preferences ; what would become 
of the churches ? ms 

5. Insist on preparation of the lesson by the 
teacher. Mere reading to the class the questions in 
the Lesson Leaf should be a capital offense, punisha- 
ble by dismission. How many teachers go into the 
Sunday-school on Sunday without the slightest prep- 
aration for their lessons, and not in sympathy with 
their work either in mind or spirit ? 

6. Let teacher and superintendent both remember 
that example is more than precept. The influence 
of the Sunday-school teacher on her class in the mat- 
ter of behavior is of the first importance. Watch a 
teacher who sits indifferently during the opening and 
closing exercises, and you see a class who also sit 
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indifferently during the exercises ; they do not sing, 
they do not join in the responsive readings, if there 
are any ; most of them whisper; frequently you will 
find the class so disorderly that they will annoy 
every one in the Sunday-school except the teaeher in 
charge. The teacher should make it a matter of 
conscience to take an interest in all the exercises 
of the school. Inattention is impoliteness. Many 
teachers are impolite in Sunday-school who would 
be horror-stricken if charged personally with the 
offense. 

7. In a large Sunday-school a female assistant 
superintendent is a very valuable addition to the 
ordinary working force. Woman can move about 
more quietly; is apt to observe more quickly ; to 
have more tact in correcting little habits that breed 
disorder; to rectify by influence rather than by 
authority. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN THE CHURCH. 


For the last four or tive years I have had a large Bible class 
of young ladies. A few months ago two young gentlemen 
asked the privilige of joining the class (there was no other 
suitable class for them in our school), and we consented. 
Since then others have followed their example, until last 
Sabbath there were twenty-three in all—perhaps thirteen 
ladies and ten young gentlemen; and 1 have been led 
to question whether it was suitable and Scriptural for 
a woman to teach suchaclass. In particular, 1 Tim. ii., 
12, has troubled me, and I cannot go on in this workunless 
I can feel sure that I am doing what is right and best. 

Now, do you think a fair and just interpretation of that 
passage would prevent a woman from teaching such a class ¢ 
or would the spirit of the New Testament forbid ber from 
going on with it? 

If you can find time to reply to this, I shall be very grate- 
ful. Respectfully yours, 

HE Bible is not a book of rules, to be applied with 
+ nndeviating regularity to all times and all cir- 
Circumstances alter cases. If your 
work is doing good, the result justifies it. Paul 
found circumcision interfering with the work of 
preaching the Gospel in Asia Minor, and he gave it 
up. He had no *‘ Thus saith the Lord” for his au- 
thority ; and he asked none. If you can teach, you 
have aright to teach. The bird that can sing hasa 


Tight to sing. God gives with every power a right to 


use it. God's gifts carry their own Magna Charta with 
them. You do not need to go to the New Testament 
for permission. Butif you do go there, it does net 
prohibit ; it does permit. 

‘‘] suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man, but to be in silence. For 
Adam was first formed, then Eve. And Adam was 
not deceived, but the woman, being deceived, was in 
the transgression.”” Give this its broadest significa- 
tion; what does it mean? That the head of the 
woman is the man. That this headship is not acci- 
dental, nor due to mere brute force, but lies in the 
order of creation, in the inherent and eternal nature 
of both man and woman. That in the family, in the 
State, in the Church, the headship in the organization 
is with the man. Interpret this principle by the New 
Testament history. In the great Assemblies where 
all the Christians of a given town or city gathered 
for worship or instruction, under the guidance of 
appointed elders, Paul would not permit.a woman to 
teach or to usurp church authority. Gather, if pos- 
sible, all the Christians of any New England town or 
city for weekly worship in a great central hall, and 
most persons will agree that is not the place for the 
Christian woman to step forth as a public leader or 
officer. Yet there was abundant opportunity for 
Christian work, not only in the house, but in the 
church. Certain women, qualified by common sense 
and piety, were chosen to be deaconesses, and minis- 
ter to the needy women of the church. Others 
taught. There was ‘‘the church wiich was in the 
house.” Aquila and Priscilla had the gift of teach- 
ing, and were wont to assemble the Christians in their 
house and instruct them. Apollos was thus taught. 
Other women prophesied; that is, communicated 
religious truth under a divine inspiration. The 
promise of Joel, Your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, was fulfilled on the day of Pentecost. 
Philip the Evangelist *‘had four daughters, virgins, 
which did prophesy.” In 1 Corinthians xi., 5, Paul 
gives his rule regulating the how of woman's prophe- 
sying and praying; not a law condemning it, buta 
rule regulating it. 

In the New Testament times, then, woman was both 
teacher and oflice-bearer in the church, though she 
never was a public and authoritative teacher—a 
bishop, elder, or overseer. Whether women should 
be ordained as preachers and pastors may be fairly 
questioned, both on grounds of general utility and 


on grounds of New Testament example. We do not 
think there is any danger of a rush into the pulpit of 
women preachers. But in all ages of the world 
woman has been ateacher. Goon with your class. 
There is nothing in it unwomanly ; nothing against 
the teaching of the New Testament ; nothing against 
the traditions of the churches. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


HE event of last week was the organization of the 

new Legislature and the inauguration of Governor 
Robinson. In Governor Butler the ruling passion was 
strong tothe last. He ordered the invocation of the Deity, 
in the part of the oath of office which promises to conform 
to the Constitution of the United States, ‘‘So help me 
God,” erased from the forin which the Senators read, be- 
cause the United States Constitution does not recog- 
nize God. The clause was retained in the part of the 
oath which relates to the Constitution of the State. 
Thus a part of the prescribed State oath of induction 
into office was omitted by order of the retiring Gov- 
ernor for the sake of doing something outré. When 
the secretary read the form of oath to Governor Robin- 
son, for him to repeat clause by clause, the same 
omission occurred, but the Governor supplied it in em- 
phatie tones, ‘‘ So help me God.” Governor Butler con- 
tinued to blunder to the end; his final exploit, which 
I think was his last official act, being the ordering of 
an election in the twelfth district to fill the Congres- 
sional vacancy occasioned by tie resignation of Gov- 
ernor Robinson, at a date that does not fall within the 
prescribed legal limits. If he were not a demagogue, 
his blundering habits and wild judgment would dis- 
qualify him for the office of an Executive. 

On State civil service the new Governor places himself 
abreast the movement of the day, and recommends 
the passing of an act similar to the New York law. 
He recommends biennial elections; shows that Mas- 
sachusetts stands at the head on questions of educa- 
tion ; and urges the enforcement of the liquor law and 
vigorous attention to the divorce laws. A bill in the 
interests of civil service has been carefully prepared by 
members of the State Reform Club, which will be pre- 
sented to the Legislature, and it is confidently expected 
that it will become a law. In his election sermon Dr. 
Miner, after combating license and exalting prohibi- 
tion, pronounced a panegyric on Governor Butler, 
which seems singularly illogical from the view-point of 
temperance, as the liquor dealers were very large con- 
tributors to the fund which was used to re-elect Butler, 
and so to continue license in the broadest sense. 

The church in Brighton, of which the Rev. William 
H. Leavell is pastor, is very prosperous, and has re- 
cently unanimously adopted the following : 

CREED. 


We believe in God, the Father Almighty, the Creator, Pre- 
server, and Governor of the ‘universe ; who so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son for its redemption : 

And in Jesus Christ, his Son, our Lord ; who became man and 
suffered, to take away the sin of the world; in whom alone we 
have redemption ; who arose from the dead, and ascended on 
high, and sitteth at the right hand of the Father ; whence he shall 
come in glorious majesty to judge in righteousness the living and 
the dead : 

And in the Holy Ghost, the Comforter; through whom alone 
we are renewed and sanctified ; by whose inspiration the Script- 
ures are given; who with the Father and the Son is supremely to 
be leved, served, and adored: 

And in one Church on earth and in heaven; and in one Bap- 
tism; and in one Communion; and we look forthe Resurrec- 
tion from the dead, and_the Life immortal. Amen. 


—‘‘The Congregational Sunday-School Quarterly” 
is very largely in demand; 90,000 copies having been 
already ordered—30,000 more than was anticipated, and 
45,000 more than were sold last year. It is also pleasant 
to note that the general business of the Publishin 
Society is increasing. 

—Deacon Ezra Farnsworth, of Park Street Church, 
very generously and thonghtfully presented each ot the 
teachers of the New West Education Commission with 
a copy of Mrs. Prentiss’s ‘‘ Life and Letters ” as a Christ- 
mas gift. 

—Dr. Alexander McKenzie has returned from six 
months’ travel in Europe, leaving his family in Rome. 
He arrived at his house at seven o’clock Thursday even- 
ing ; the parlors of the church were open for a socia- 
ble, and the Doctor walked in as informally as if he had 
not been absent, greeting his tlock with his wonted cor- 
diality, which was reciprocated by the largest gathering 
there has ever been in the chapel and parlors. The ser- 
vices of Professor George Harris, as preacher in Dr. 
McKenzie’s absence, have been very highly prized. 

— Wellesley College begins the year auspiciously, with 
good religious interest, enthusiastic teachers and pupils, 
and an inspiring outlook. 

—The Law-and-Order League will hold a State Con- 
vention in the Tremont Temple, in Boston, February 22, 
at which addresses are expected from some of the ablest 
speakers in the country. 

—The Evangelical Ministers will omit the Monday 
meetings January 14, and instead will be a meeting of 


the Evangelical Alliance at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Hall on Boylston Street, at ten o’clock, when 
Dr. Armitage, of New York, will give an address on 
‘‘ Skepticism, and How to Meet it.” 

—The Rev. Benjamin A. Robie, of Groton, accepts a 
call to Grafton, Mass. 

—Forty-five united with the Union Church, Dr. 
Meredith’s on Sunday—ten by profession ; eleven united 
with the E Street Church, South Boston, the Rev. L. V. 
Price—ten by profession. 

—The Old South Church has extended another call 
to the Rev. George A. Gordon, of Greenwich, Conn. 

—The Rev. William Mitchell, of Westboro’, is pro. 
nounced by Drs. Parks, of the Worcester Asylum, Bemis, 
of the same institution, Russell, of Winchenden, and 
Folsom, of Boston, to be insane. [We reprint on page 
42 a fuller statement from the Westboro’ ‘‘ Chrono- 
type.” —Ebps. ] OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 

HE New Year came to us with a rough and tem- 

pestuous greeting ; and though many ladies had 
prepared for callers on that day, fewer than usual ap- 
peared. In fact, the custom of making these calls seems 
to be dying out, perhaps because of the impositions 
practiced in years past, and the impertinence with 
which the disagreeable and the curious enter houses 
where they have little or no acquaintance. Our social 
life the last few days has been exceptionably brilliant. 
Last week the Hon. John Wentworth—‘“‘ Long John,” as 
he is familiarly called—gave a reception at the new and 
elegant building of the Calumet Club, at which more 
than eighteen hundred guests were present. The affair 
is spoken of as marking an epoch in our social world. 
The alumni of Williams College and of Yale have also 
had their annual gatherings, with a goodly attendance, 
and the usual interesting exercises. At the Yale supper, 
the last night of the old year, President Noble took 
occasion to say a word in favor of the study of Greek, 
and was warmly applauded. In spite of the inability of 
the ‘‘Adams family” to read Greek after graduating 
from Harvard, the graduates of Yale are generally con- 
vinced that its study is of the highest importance, and, so 
far as yet appears, indispensable to a thorough educa- 
tion. They would agree very fully with the report. 
recently made in Berlin, that as a preparation for scien- 
tific pursuits the study of Greek is of great value. Dr. 
Thomas Arnold used to say that for the study of lan. 
guage and for discipline Greek and Latin are un- 
equaled. The intense cold of Thursday evening—ten 
degrees below zero—kept many fiom hearing the Yale 
College Glee Club at Central Music Hall. The same 
cause diminished the attendance at the same place on 
Friday evening to hear the Apollo Club give the 
‘* Creation.” 

Religious news is at present rather scarce. We 
have no heretics among us, and in our work are 
making no new departures. The Presbyterian 
Union —the Presbyterian Club, Congregationalists 
would call it—met Monday evening, about one hun- 
dred in number, and discussed the problem of City 
Missions. They are considering plans of work, which, 
in connection with what other denominations are doing, 
promise much for the moral welfare of the city. And 
the need of work in this direction was never more appar- 
ent. Our theaters are open Sunday evenings and are 
thronged ; the saloons do more business on Sunday than 
on any other day in the week. Nearly every Monday we 
have an account of one or two Sunday murders. Dr. 
Ryder, for more than twenty years the honored pastor 
of St. Paul's Universalist Church, recently published a 
letter in which he appealed to the managers of the Get- 
tysburg Panorama, in the interests of good morals, not to 
keep open doors on Sunday, and was met by a coarse 
and flippant reply from one who signs himself ‘‘ A Lay- 
man,” and who, after the customary flings at the churches, 
affirms that one-third of the people in the city are for- 
eigners, and care nothing for Sunday, and that two- 
thirds of the remainder are with them in sentiment. 
It is not likely that the Sunday Committee will succeed - 
in closing our saloons or our theaters, or prevent the 
opening of moral shows like that of the above-mentioned 
panorama, 'so long as they are openly patronized by 
thousands of our citizens. 

Hypocrisy and cruelty will probably always exist, and 
not infrequently in very close uniun. It seems that 
one Anna Shock has been. running a ‘‘ Working 
Women’s Industrial Home” at La Grange, one of our 
suburban towns. The officers of the Humarie Society, 
ee something wrong in its management, have 
unearthed as heartless a piece of iniquity as has lately 
been seen. It wus not a home for women at all, but for 
children. The officer who. visited the place testifies 
that he ‘‘found thirteen dirty and ragged children 
crowding about a stove in a basement room about fif- 
teen feet square, which was also occupied by a cow. 
The room was used as kitchen, dining-room, wash- 
house, and cow “stable.” In the nursery the window 
was broken, and the floor was partially covered with 
snow. A few wet and dirty beds were found in other 
rooms, all of them unwarmed. The children were 
hungry, and begged to be taken away. The ‘‘ Mother” of 
the establishment had comfortable rooms where she 
lived on the funds given for the support of the out- 
casts in to her care. The woman is before the 
courts, where she will be likely receive her deserts. 


January 6, 1884. 
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on THE OLD WEAVER. me she ‘‘had more difficulty with this class than any other, | might gradually be taught, garments might be mended i 
because of their fixed but superficial ideas of respectabil- | for those employed through the day, whose salaries will " 
Pa ; ity.” This class is largely made up from Americans who | not admit of any high price being paid for repairing. { 
HE Weaver sat in the dying light ; ought to be useful and important members of society, | I am sure any girl ought to feel more self-respect if | 
; ‘« At last,’’ he said, ‘‘I have finished my ‘ piece ;’ | rather than a dead weight upon it. American women, | clad in a gown with one ruffle properly made and put | 
d The restless shuttle may stay its flight, especially, ought to be taught to see that they could help | on than she does in one with three ruffles with a score 44 
r The clickity-clackity loom may cease. on the world’s work mightily ; and to consider nothing | or more of pins in them to hold them in place ; and the i. 
For I am weary in every limb, degrading which ought to be done. We may find them | woman or girl who was taught to do this kind of work 
1" My bands are cold, and my eyes are dim. of all grades, from the top to the bottom of society. would become a better member of society than if she 
To give the poor money, without changing habits or | did nothing but receive now and then a few cents to 
: ‘‘ Long have I sat in the sun and gloom, creating a better standard of public opinion, does not ren- | keep body and soul together. And any boy who now 
| Weaving the wonderful web of life ; der any real self-help, and the evil still goes on. Oh! if we | depends upon a lunch at noon which a few cents will 
: Long have I treadled the restless loom, would but arise in our might and determine, each | buy would get more satisfaction out of a sandwich 
In joy and sorrow, in peace and strife, individual for himself, that we would do our best, in the | properly prepared, even under the conditions I am sup- 
line that our capacity fitted us for, and not attempt to | posing, than he does now from what he picks up at a 


Throwing the shuttle from day to day, 
Weaving my life in my ‘ piece’ alway. 


‘* | know not how it will stand the test, 
For the Master’s eye is very clear. 
The warp was not of the kind that’s best, 
The weft was tangled and rough, I fear ; 
It is marred, no doubt, with many a knot, 
With many a break that I’ve forgot. 


‘* But the Master also is very just ; 
He knows I have done the best I could ; 
That the weaver’s hand was only dust, 
The yarn that he worked with not all good ; 
He knows I have toiled from youth to age, 
And I’m sure He will pay me my full wage. 


** Some only work witha cotton thread, 
And sit all day in the weaving-room ; 
Some work with the fleecy wool instead, 
And some have the richest silk in loom: 
Wool, cotton, or silk, none need to care, 
If only the work be good and fair. 


** So IL sit to-night in the waning light, 
And my life sinks low with the setting sun. 
My weary hands and my failing sight 
Tell me the web of my life is done. 


be or seem to be what we could not seem or be, there 
would be abundant use for all, for heart and brain and 
muscle. 

The third class of those needing aid are more nu- 
merous. They may be said to be a mighty host. 
They are in city and country. A variety of causes have 
tended to develop them, and a variety of counter-causes 
must be set to work to stop their further growth. They 
must be vigorous and decisive; no half-way work will 
teach this class to help themselves, for they find it much 
more to their liking to have something given them at 
stated intervals, so that they can just keep alive, than to 
work regularly and have more. They have noambitions. 
How far they are responsible for this state of things I do 
not say. If we are to teach them to help themselves we 
must take them as we find them, and do the best we can 
with the material we find. 

An instance which came under my notice will illustrate 
what I mean. A farmer's wife, not a hundred miles from 
New York City, resolved to keep summer boarders ; for 
the first few months she and her daughters did the work, 
and they did it so well that their place was a success. 
Their boarders were satisfied, and more were anxious 
to be accommodated ; but in order to do thatthey would 
be obliged to have outside help. A woman in the 
neighborhood who was receiving more or less help 
from ‘‘ the town” was asked to come each day and per- 
form such duties as would save time for them and yet 


corner stand. 3 

These are hints only. My way of helping the poor is 
to provide work, keep them at it, and pay them fairly 
until they get habits of application for themselves. 
Give absolutely nothing without some equivalent, not 
even clean streets to walk upou. Lend them a broom, 
and Jet them sweep up enough dirt in the street to buy 
as many potatoes as they want for their dinner—and if 
there come enough applicants our street-cleaning ques- 
tion will be solved! Doubtless some brooms would be 
lost in the experiment, but in the end some dinners 
would be saved for those more worthy of thenr. 

To sum up all: the only way to help the poor is to 
beget in them habits of cleanliness, thrift, care in 
the execution of needful work, and a willingness to 
undertake it and stick to it when undertaken. This 
they never will do, many of them, if left to themselves. 
Some other brain must plan, and patiently wait for them 
to carry out the plan. But if unitedly and resolutely 
undertaken, I think wonderful resu'ts would follow. 
In thirty years of city life 1 have observed closely the 
cause and effect of what has gone on around me, and I 
have a conviction that something like the plan I have 
but imperfectly sketched will be put in operation 
and will be made to ‘“‘ pay.” Any enterprise formed 
on ‘‘business principles” and managed with fidelity 
must be a success—as Brooklyn’s Mayor seems to be 
demonstrating. | 


Many of the details of the above scheme have already 
taken definite outline in my ‘‘ mind’s eye,” and I would 
gladly throw much time and heart into the process of 5 
working them out, should they appear to others as * 
they do to me. Hy 


Give me, O Master so good and true! 
My wage—and some better work to do. 


not be so severe as to overtax her strength—for she was 
a woman past middle age. She seemed to like the idea 
of having a certain amount given her each day, and 
consented to come. After a few weeks’ trial she de- 
HOW TO HELP THE POOR TO HELP clared to the family ‘‘that for all they were worth she 

THEMSELVES. would not work so constantly as they did,” and went CN Me ee 7 

hie ee Dee ‘back to her shiftless home and ways, to sit dawdling /WALKS AND TALKS WITH THE WORK- 

under the shade of trees near her house and gossip with | 

OMPARATIVELY few among the masses seem to | her neighbors, getting from the town just a little now ING CLASSES. 
have the ability to outline to themselves definitely | and then because she was in a suffering condition. 
any plan of action, or to marshal and make available the | Now, by a combination of effort on the part of town 
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forces requisite to carry out a plan if it does take shape | and philanthropist, this would become impossible. To A 'LONGSHOREMAN AT WORK. nat 
in their minds. Now, the lack of this particular element, | give nothing to those able to render service would be a. OR the benefit of the inland reader it may be said a % 
call it by what name we may, makes w character as in- | wonderfully sifting process. To provide work and pay at the outset, that ‘longshoremen are laborers ent et ut 
efficient for practical purposes as the body would be fairly, to encourage, stimulate, and bear with, to hold up | ployed in loading and unloading vessels. In the be 1S 
without a backbone ; so that in devising plans of ‘‘ help ” | worthy ambitions before them, is no easy task, but I be- | majority of cases they are employed by stevedores, who oe = ; 
this lack must in some way be taken into the account. lieve it can be done, and in the aggregate would cost less | contract with the owners or captain “ste ine Rp Wig 

To give money to people in this condition, to be spent | money than is now annually expended, and would take | discharged to do the work for a certain sum, and who 5 ie 
in their haphazard way, is really wasting good substance } yery little more time on the part of the charitably dis- | hire the "longshoremen to do the task. The sevediicnt ie, if 


and increasing the demand for aid without any far- 
reaching results. The end of the year finds them in no 
better condition to provide self-help than the commence- 
ment of it did. Present necessities may have been re- 
lieved, but character has not been improved. 

Those receiving aid to-day in our land may be divided, 
I think, into three classes. First, the really deserving but 
unfortunate ones who, through sickness or the infirmi- 
ties of age, are unable to work and supply their needs. 
They are, in the aggregate, not a very large class, and 
ought not to tax the energies of the people greatly. The 
plan concerning them is nut acomplex one. The second 
class are those who would be willing to work if they 
found such as they consider not degrading, but respect- 
able. This class is perhaps the most difficult to deal 
with, because of superficial and false ideas of respecta- 
bility. 

The idea is somehow abroad in the land that those 
who work at some kinds of work are ‘‘ ostracized.” To 
sit with folded hands, be they ever so white because kept 
apart from work, while others supply our needs, may 
be cause for ‘‘ ostracism ;” but honest work, never ; and 
in this land, and among Christians who worship the 
Nazarene, it ought never to be allowed to be said as truth. 
To raise another standard so that in the next generation 
this class shall not be possible is perhaps the most Wwe 


can do for them. 


To create a healthy idea of work ; to get out of the 
world the attempt to appear what we are not ; to fairly 
launch the idea that shams are not what the world wants ; 
that good, thorough work, through and through, is honor- 
able ; to demonstrate to the age that a poor musician or 
dish-painter is not of so much value as a good dress- 
maker or dish-washer—is an achievement that would 
compensate for much extra effort. 

a eet this class to thinking along the right lines of 
ght is no easy task, but must be accomplished before 
lasting help can come to them. A city missionary told 


posed than is already given with so little lasting result. 
If at the commencement of the inclement season some 
community would try the experiment of renting build- 
ings for work of different kinds, and absolutely refuse 
to give even ameal until some service was rendered, 
that community would soon learn whether the number 
‘‘desiring work” was true or false. Of course, different 
kinds of work would have to be provided, and a great 
deal of it at first would inevitably be poorly done ; but 
it would help to educate the doer. There are a host of 
children who- now go about the streets with baskets 
begging ‘‘cold victuals” who might, in those same 
houses—if once established—be taught to prepare some 
simple dish, as, frying potatoes decently, or making a 
stew out of bits and ends which now go to the vacant 
lots as worthless. By some system which would be 
soon developed, all such odds and ends could be sent for 
that purpose, and not given to beggars. 

One experienced housekeeper per day, I think, might 
'be found who would willingly go to sucha place and 
give direction and thought to all that it would demand 
to make the plan a success. I am sure 1 should much 
rather employ a few hours in that manner than in 
going from house to house to collect donations in 
‘money, to be expended in getting up a free lunch which 
would be eaten and the recipient go right back to his 
old way, to come the next day for another. I can 
conceive of many kinds of work which, after a time, 
might be fairly well done under some such system of 
training. In many families where ordinarily the mother 
does her own work it happens that, through sickness or 
some other cause, the usual routine is so interfered with 
that it would indeed be a godsend if she could send right 
out of the house the coarser part of the family wash, and 
have it returned without care or effort to herself. If it 
was not done in the best manner, she could perhaps put 
up with it so that for the time she was relieved a little. 


This is only a faint suggestion. Many kinds of sewing 


may have been captains of vessels, or engaged, in early 
years, in the mere manual work of loading and unload- 
ing ; but, however this may be, it is generally admitted 
that they are in a very lucrative business, much of which, 
however, comes through their influence and acquaint- 
ance with captains and consignees. 

Let the reader fancy a knot of these men sitting in the 
small ‘‘card-room” of a very small and exceedingly 
plain liquor saloon on the East River front. They have 
been asked to give the facts about their work, their wages, 
their business troubles, and their grievances, under the 
promise that a faithful report shall be made of the sume. 
They are big, ruddy-faced, muscular-looking men. They 
wear belts around their waists, and carry hooks in their 
belts—these hooks to assist them in hauling around the 
big boxes and bales they have to handle. They have 
been ‘‘ treated” to cigars. The map who does the talk- 
ing must be about twenty-eight years of age. He is 
smooth-faced, with plenty of color—good, healthy color. 
He wears an old-fashioned cloth cap, pulled down over 
his forehead ; he has lost three teeth, and has a hole in 
his left cheek, which may have been caused by an ab- 
)scess ora bullet wounu. Not a very inviting looking 
man, at first sight, but proving to be bright and intelli- 
gent the moment he begins to talk, which he does with 
perfect fluency and correctness of language. We are 
reminded of a remark of Emerson's to the effect that it 
is the college professor, or the student, who hems and 
haws in his speech ; the laborer talks without hesitation, 
and always to the point. 

‘* It’s ‘longshoremen,” he says, ‘‘ that you see standing 
all along the river front—both the East River and the 
North River. Of course they are idle; they want a job. 
Along comes a stevedore, and he seesa gang of ’em, and 
he picks out such as he wants. Of course, some look 
more intelligent than others, and they'll be likely to get 
the first chance ; for there is some skill required in the 


business, as well as strength. As a general thing, the 
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stevedore knows you and what you’re good for. Some- 
times the men he knows are at work; then he has to 
take strangers ; and he comes up to you and says, ‘ Here, 
you, go t. work.’ If you suit,all right ; if you’re no good 
youre discharged at twelve o’clock, and he hires an- 
other. They pay us here, on the East River, forty cents 
an hour. The stevedore gets so much a ton. Say the vessel 
has two thousand tons, and he gets forty-five cents a ton ; 
that is $900. Say it takes three gangs, ten men ina 
gang, fifty hours to discharge her—you figure it out : 
#600 for the men—$300 profit for the stevedore. Some 
of the stevedores are good, some of them are low black- 
guards ; they ought to be called ‘lumpers,’ for that is 
the way they discharge—by the lump. These steve- 
dores and owners think we get too much pay—have an 
idea we demand too much; but we don’t have steady 
work. Now, if they'll turn around and give us half as 
much pay—twenty cents an hour—with steady employ- 
ment the year round, we will be satisfied. On an aver- 
age, the majority of “longshoremen along the East River 
don’t earn ten dollars 1 week the year round. Now, with 
rent, provisions, etc., a man can hardly maintain a 
family on less than two dollars a day—that is, to live 
anyway half decent. He might ezist on a little less, 
but it can hardly be called living. Take rent, cloth- 
ing, and provisions, and doctor's bills, and medicines, 
and so on, and you'll find, at the end of the year, 

if you make both ends meet you'll be doing considera- 

bly well. 3 

‘‘On the North River side the men get thirty cents an 
hour for day work, and sixty for night work ; we get 
forty day and night. They all belong to our Society. 
When work is dull over there they come here and work for 
forty cents ; but if we go there and work for thirty cents 
there’s generally a kick about it. It was so at one time 
when they all got the same, until the general strike eight 
years ago. We held a convention—we were out two 
months on a strike ; but the convention finally came to 
the conclusion that it was impossible to get the steam- 
ship companies to pay the rates we demanded, so the 
companies finally agreed to pay thirty cents an hour for 
day work and sixty cents for night.” 

From another source on the North River side—not a 
‘longshoremen, but a man who had mingled with ‘long- 
shoremen for ten years back—it was learned that the 
earnings at one of the steamship companies’ wharves 
would be from $18 a week up to $25. He had heard of 
men making $40 in one week, but that was rare. The 
rate was double (sixty cents an hour) for night work, 
for Sundays, and for holidays. He knew ‘longshore- 
men who were steady, good workers, who owned and 
lived in their own houses on the Jersey side. 

The same informant said that the men would some- 
times take a job ‘‘in the lump” themselves—a number 
of them, friends, agreeing, for instance, to load or un- 
load, say a hundred crates at so much a crate, or so 
much an hour, and then dividing equally among them 
the sum received for the job. Three years ago the 
steamship companies paid regular salaries to the men— 
$12 a week for dock hands,'$14 for the men who stowed 
away the goods in the hold of the vessel, and $16 for the 
men on the deck of the ship who directed where the 
goods were to be put. . 

‘‘The great trouble,” to let our East River workman 
resume his narrative, ‘‘ is that the Harbor Masters charge 
such an enormous fee to the owners for bringing their 
vessels here that the owners won't bring them here, and 
so we get less work. You may have seen talk in the 
papers about doing away with the Harbor Masters. 
That is what we would like. The Harbor Master don’t 
receive these fees directly, but a man who is supposed 
to be a Deputy Harbor Master. There is no such thing 
as a Deputy, but he calls himself so to receive these fees ; 
the Harbor Master getting them through him, so that in 
a legal proceeding he can make an affidavit that he 
didn’t receive them. The Harbor Master says, ‘J am 
Harbor Master, and ‘Avs man represented himself as an 
assistant Harbor Master; he had no authority from me 
to go to your place for fees ; you should not have given 
him anything.’ They charge the owners as much as 
$50 for the privilege of working a vessel, and then $10 
or $12 for wharfage. The consequence is, the vessels 
are taken to Brooklyn, the North River side, or else- 
where, and we lose work. 

‘There are any number of foreigners who are inter- 
fering with us—Italians, Frenchmen, all nationalities. 
Through their connection with the Masons and other 
secret societies they get work where we cannot. Of 
course Catholics can’t belong to those orders. These 
men are not Catholics ; they only believe in what they 
eat and drink. 

** To protect ourselves in getting work and the regular 
rates per hour, we have a beach-walker [with an apt 
remembrance of the cleansing power of a certain toilet 
article, he is eniled by some the ‘ beach-comber’], whois 
paid by the Society $25 a week. We boycott the ves- 
sels. This man walks up and down the river front, and 
sees that such men that are working and that he don’t 
know have the Society |adge. Each man is obliged to 
carry one about him. Here is mine.” 


The speaker displayed a round, white metal badge, 
about as large asa silver quarter. Upon it were the 


letters : 
Leo. P. .A., 


No. 2, N. Y. 

That is, "Longshoremen’s Union Protective Associa- 
tion, Branch No. 2, New York, and the number of the 
man beneath. 

‘‘Then,” continued the man, ‘‘ if a vessel is being dis- 
charged by non-society men, it has to pay, I think, ten 
cents a ton, amounting sometimes to $100, accdrding to 
her tonnage ; and before a man from our Society is al- 
lowed to work on her, that money must be paid. Down 
at the Maritime Exchange they held a meeting and 
wanted us to dispense with it ; they called it an outrage, 
called it blackmail, this idea of dictating to them by 
whom their vessel should be worked. Now, if a con- 
signee has a vessel sent to the Lackawanna yard, or the 
mahogany yards at Seventh Street, of course, any kind 
of laboring men may discharge a vessel; but we have 
got to stand by on the streets of New York waiting for 
that vessel to be discharged ; then, when they want to 
employ experienced men to load her, as it should be 
done, they come to us. During all the time she has 
been discharging we have to stand by—and they call us 
blackmailers ! We don’t think we are wrong. Why 
don’t they employ us to discharge her as well as to load 
her! Of course, it is more difficult to load than to dis- 
charge. At the Delaware and Lackawanna Company 
yards they have Italians discharging stuff such as iron 
ore that they take out of blast furnaces, the men getting 
$1 and $1.25 a day, while we stand on the streets in 
New York waiting all the time she is being discharged. 
As soon as she is discharged they want us to load her. 
They tried to do away with our loading, but the insur- 
ance companies wouldn’t insure them unless they were 
properly loaded. | 

‘*T said we stand nround the streets waiting for work ; 
but they talk of having a place where we can stop. 
This man [the liquor seller, in and about whose place 
there were a score of ‘longshoremen at the:time we were 
there] don’t object to my coming here, but there’s a 
good many people might wish to come in a place to get 
a drink, and they don’t like to have a dozen men gaping 
at them while they go tothe bar. Here, some time ago, 
they (the police) drove us off the sidewalks here— 
wouldn't allow us the sidewalks—down here in Maiden 
Lane and those places ; drove us off, locked some of ’em 
up, and fined ‘em a dollar for not going along quick 
enough ! | 

‘* A man works four or five hours in a ship’s hold ; he 
comes up here, all sweaty ; he stands on the sidewalk, 
gets sick, hasn't any money to pay a doctor, off he’s sent 
to the hospital. They make no provision for us to get 
out of the inclemency of the weather ; you have to stand 
here, rain and snow—either that, or go into a gin-mill. 
A man has to go to a gin-mill, and spend ten cents to go 
there. All those things should be looked into ” 

There are, approximately, about seven thousand five 
hundred ‘longshoremen in and around New York. 
They have five societies, three in New York and two in 
Brooklyn. The New York societies were organized in 
1864. The preamble of the Constitution of ‘‘No. 2” 
says: ‘‘ The importance as well as the utility of consti- 
tuted associations must be acknowledged by every re- 
flecting mind to be very essential, as it is the only method 
whereby they can insure their private as well as general 
interests, and protect themselves from arbitrary em- 
ployers.” And the object of the Association is stated as 
being ‘‘to bind members together as one man, that we 
may be better able to protect our interests, regulate our 
wages, and attend to such other {business as may from 
time to time come before us.” Membership is secured 
by the payment of an initiation fee of one dollar; the 
monthly dues are fifteen cents ; colored persons are not 
eligible to membership ; members shall not work with 
non-society men; drunkenness, cursing, and swearing 
during meetings is punishable by a fine of one dollar; 
members shall not work for stevedores who employ non- 
society men. The funds are appropriated for the main- 
tenance of wages, burying the dead, and other incidental 
expenses. Fifty dollars are allowed on the death of a 
wife, and fifty dollars on the death of a member. 


A GOOD, CLUBABLE FELLOW. 


HE mail brings me many letters; some curious, 
some amusing, some pathetic. They do what 


Carlyle wanted dcne for him—take the roof off the 


houses and let me see how people live within. Strange 
are the dramas of all kinds that go on within these four 
walls of our city mansions and our village cottages. 
Many of these letters would stir other‘hearts profoundly, 
as they have stirred mine, if I could print them ; but I 
cannot. I must answer them by indirection or not at 
all; I must repeat the story which they tell in my own 
words and way, or betray a confidence as sacred as ever 
confession reposed in priest. Such a letter lies before 
me to-day. Let me try and tell what it reveals, __ 
The young man has won his bride—won her by an un- 
selfish and chivalric devotion, brief but genuine ; he has 


promised before God and man to love her, comfort her, 
honor and keep her, and, forsaking all others, cleave only 
unto her. They have begun their home life; and the 
evening hour when he can return to his home has been 
the bright hour of the day to him, and the anticipated joy 
to her; giving him inspiration in his battle with the 
world, and putting poetry into the drudgery of her 
household service. Three or four years have gone by ; 
and, somehow, neither can tell how, they have drifted 
apart. There has been no open quarrel; no rupture ; 
no gross infidelity. But the fire has gone out upon the 
hearth, and left only the ashes there. There is no biv- 
ouac at night which promises rest to the soldier; there 


is no evening glory at night to radiate the wife’s drudg- 


ery through the day. Life is no longer a poem. Chil- 
dren have come; and with children added cares ; and 
the wife needs more cherishing than the young bride— 
and gets less. The husband is not cruel, nor unkind, 
nor niggardly, nor drunken. He counts himself, he is 
c unted by his community, as a good husband and fa- 
ther. He is a good provider. But, for all that, the wife is 
cold and hungry ; for heart-cold and heart-hunger are the 
hardest of all to bear. The husband has still a house, a 
house that contains wife and children ; but he has no 
home. Every evening he breaks his solemn vow to com- 
fort, to cherish, to keep his wife. He goes down to the 
village store—nominallv to get the mail, really to spend 
the evening in gossip. Or he goes out to a crony’s to 
smoke and talk politics or play cards. Orhe goes to have 
a game or two at billiards. Or he goes to his club to 
smoke, read, talk, and have a good time generally. He 
does not drink. He does not come reeling home at mid- 
night. He comes in early, goes to bed sober, never once 
reproaches himself for want of love or breach of honor. 
Meanwhile, night after night, the wife sits alone and 
reads or sews with weary head and heart, homesick in 
the midst of what might be, ought to be, a happy home. 
No cronies come in to chat with her. No club opens its 
hospitable doors to her. No cards, or billiard table, or 
cigars, or store gossip for her. She is hungry for good 
reading, for improvement, for social converse, for love— 
in short, for her husband. The brightness fades out of 
her eyes and the color out of her cheek. A stinging sense 
of injustice suffered and self-reproaches for imagined 
wrong done add their pain to her heart-sickness, She is 
ashamed that her husband has to go to a club or a post- 
office for his pleasure. She imagines all the town 
reflecting on what she counts her failure. She grows 
morbid in her loneliness. Her silence and her sorrow 
become unintentionally reproaches to him when he re. 
turns ; they awake no echo in his unconscious heart , 
and so the gulf grows wider and deeper, and the lives 
flow further and further apart, and the pain grows 
sharper in her heart, and a dull pain growsin his. But 
he never blames himself ; and no one blames him ; and 
all his associates know him as a “‘ good, clubable fel- 
low.” 

Doubtless to some such homes The Christian Union 
goes. In many it goes where there isa real danger of 
such estrangement. In one such home, which has 
asked Laicus for his counsel, I hope this letter may be 
read, and, at least, considered. 

To the Hushand.—You have no right to take the pleas- 
ures of the home without also taking its responsibilities. 
You owe something to your children besides food, 


shelter, clothing, and education. He who gives them’ 


only this makes his house only a half-orphans’ asylum. 
Every father ought to father his own children. The 
evening hour ought to be the children’s hour. I know 
you have come home tired. I know the day has been 
one long battle ; and that you are weary with questions 
to be answered and problems to be solved. But I also 
know that the best way to lay down business cares is to 
take up home cares ; that the best way to keep young is 
to give an hour every day after supper to the children— 
to their sports, their studies, their life-problems and their 
life-joys. He that giveth his life shall save it. But were 
it otherwise, itis unheroic, unchivalric, cowardly, to run 
away and leave all the cares of the children at night 
on the same shoulders which have borne them all the 
day. 

You owe something else to your wife than a house 
and money to keep it a-going. You would owe this to 
your housekeeper. To leave her every evening and go 
off to the gossip of your club or of the village store is not 
keeping your promise to leave al] others and cleave only 
unto her. To leave her to sit in loneliness while the 
lazy clock ticks the hours away is not keeping your 
promise to comfort and to cherish her. When you took 
her from her father’s home you bound yourself to pro- 
vide her with a new one; and you do not fulfill that 
pledge in providing her a cell, however luxurious it may 
be, for the lonely life of a married old maid. No wife 


ought to be left by her husband to be a nun. Put your- 


self in her place. Send her off for a week on a visit; 
spend your evenings alone—six of them will be enough 
for an experiment—and see how you like it. Or, if you 
cannot persuade her to desert you for even a week, 
though you have deserted her for many a week, perhap 


many a month, imagine your positions reversed. Im- 
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agine her going off to her club, her sewing-circle, her 
gossip with a neighbor, night after night, leaving you 
to sit alone in your solitary room—a married old bache- 
lor. How would you like it? Why is not sauce for 
the goose sauce also for the gander? How does your 
life look to you when measured by the Golden Rule? 
Are you doing to the one you profess to love best as 
you would have her do to you ? 

To the Wife.—Vhere are two sides to most questions ; 
I make no apology for the selfishness of a ‘‘ good, club- 
able fellow” when I say that it is the wife’s business 
and should be her care to make her home so attractive 
that no club can compete with it. That is not easy ? 
Bless you! I know that. Success is never easy. But 
I may suggest to you some conditions of success. 

Put your first and best thought on your homes. That 
is your kingdom : be queen there. Thechurch, the Sun- 
day-school, the charitable society, the sewing-circle, the 
temperance work, are all of minor consideration. She 
who builds and maintains a Christian home has done 
better work than he who founds an asylum, or endows a 
university, or erects a church. The woman’s first duty 
is to her children ; the second duty is to her husband ; if 
she has time and energy to spare, she may igen the sur- 
plus to the rest of mankind. 

Make it your aim never to be so busy but that your 
business can be done and out of the way at tea-time. I 
do not say that you can always succeed ; but you can 
always try. Make your home restful; that is, full of 
rest. You do not know, you cannot know, what a daily 
battle a business man’s life is. Heis weary of questions, 
of problems ; above all, of contradictions. His successes 
are won by straining his will to its utmost tension, 
like a bow with the arrow on the string. When night 
comes he wants to unstring the bow. If I werea wife I 
never would contradict my husband, or set him to giving 
reasons, or require him to assert himself in order to have 
his own way—at least not between sunset and sunrise. 
If skill, tact, self-renunciation, could give him rest, he 
should have rest—absolute rest—from the tea-hour till 
he wakes the next morning refreshed. 

And, for the same reason, I would hint nocriticism, by 
word, by glance, or by that solemn silence which is more 
provoking than either. The magnet which draws the 
husband to the club is liberty. He can wear his hat in 
the house ; can lean back in one chair and put his feet 
on another; can fling himself at full length on the 
lounge ; can smoke; can wipe his muddy feet on the 
- mat, or bring the mud into the reading-room and not be 

called to account for his carelessness; can _ read 
‘*Punch ” or Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost ;” can talk if he 
is sociable, or keep still if he is tired. Now, I think that 
the place to wear hats is out-of-doors ; that chairs were 
intended to set firmly on four legs ; that chimneys should 
have a monopoly of smoking; that muddy feet should 
be wiped on the mat before the door, not on the carpet 
in the parlor. But if I were a wife, rather than let my 
husband slip away from me to the club orstore, he should 
wear gloves, overcoat, cap, and rubbers in the drawing- 
room ; he should balance himself on one chair-leg if he 
wished ; I would provide him cigars out of my own pin- 
money ; and he never shculd know that I even had a 
suspicion that his boots were not always as immaculate 

as his linen. | 
Oh! I know very well that the wives will lift up a 
chorus of indignant protests against ‘‘ coddling hus- 
bands ;” for the wives will endure what I have said to 
the husbands; and the husbands willapprove of what 
I have said to the wives: and life will go on as_ before. 
And I by no means guarantee that this or any other 
remedy will in any particular case recover the truant 
husband ; for the ‘‘ good, clubable fellow ” is sometimes 
hopelessly and irredeemably selfish. But I will venture 
to make this pledge: If any wife has a ‘‘ good, clubable 
fellow ” for a husband, and will try my counsel heartily, 
and in good faith, shutting not only her mouth but her 
eyes to her husband’s faults, and giving him in his home 
the liberty he has in his club, for three months, and then 
will write me the result, [ will undertake that The 
Christian Union shall publish her experience in the col- 
umn which it usually reserves for me. 

Yours, ete., 


CROWTHER AND THIRSK. 
A STORY IN FOUR PARTS. 
By AMELIA E. Barr. 
III. 
** Sad is it to be weak, 
And sadder to be wrong, 
But if the strong God's statutes break, 
’Tis saddest to be strong.”’ 
T is noticeable that remarkable spiritual upliftings 
come frequently before .periods of trial. It was 
not long after Jonathan’s joyful experience before the 
trial came. He was sitting calmly smoking one night, 
when his daughter, in a passion of tears, flung herself 
at his feet, and, laying her head on his breast, sobbed 
out, ‘‘ Oh, father! father! Anthony—struck—me!” 
Jonathan dashed his pipe on the hearth, and shattered 
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it to pieces. He raised the weeping woman in his arms, 
and he whispered ficrcely below his breath, ‘‘ I’ll horse- 
whip him for it! Wheriver I meet him, I’l] horsewhip 
him, see if I don’t!” The natural man, and the unpol- 
ished, uneducated man, asserted himself at this crisis, 
and would listen to no reason. ‘‘ Go thee back to thy 
old rooms,” he said, sternly ; ‘‘thou shalt niver enter 
Thirsk Hall again. If that’s way gentlemen treat a 
woman like thee, why, they won't try it on my lass, 
that’s all about it.” If Thirsk had struck him, he could 
have borne it better; for, as he told himself, ‘‘ I would 
hev given him such a thrashing as would hev brought 
him down to his reet place.” But he could imagine no 
circumstances which would excuse such an outrage on 
his daughter. 

When he came to his breakfast-table in the morning, 
Eleanor was waiting for him. She looked so sweet and 
fair that it was delightful to see her again making out 
his coffee ; and he felt his heart thrill with a fierce sense 
of triumph over his son-in-law. 

‘‘Whativer did ta do to him, Eleanor, to make him 
lift his land to thee ?” he asked. 

Her bright eyes scintillated, and, with a shrug of her 
shoulders, she looked steadily at her father, and an- 
swered, with an incommunicable air of mockery, ‘I 
laughed at him.” And, under the fascination of her 
eyes and manner, Jonathan set down his cup, and echoed 
the laugh whose image was on her face. He might 
have then understood how a man of Anthony Thirsk’s 
passionate temper had been laughed into an almost ir- 
responsible irritation ; but he would not permit himself 
to listen to any suggestion which would excuse the 
offense. 

After reading his mails at the mill, he called in his 
overlooker. ‘‘ Jim,” he said, as he planted himself 
squarely on the hearthrug, ‘‘my daughter came back 
to me last night.” Jim walked silently to the window 
and looked out. After a minute’s reflection, he turned 
to Crowther and said: 

Send her home again, Jonathan.” 

‘‘[Tll not do it. Thirsk struck her.” 

‘*]’ll warrant she deserved it.” 

For, in Jim’s opinion, Thirsk had committed no very 
heinous fault. Englishmen had a legal right to chastise 
their disobedient wives; andif Solomon had extended 
the rod to them, as well as to the children, Jim would 
have thought Solomon had more fully vindicated his 
right to be called ‘‘the wisest of men.” 

‘‘Thou may give good counsel, but I’d_ be a fool to 
take it.” 

‘‘ Mind this, Crowther—them as picks a quarrel wi’ 
Thirsk will get more than they bargain for. The 
Thirsks are a dour lot. Squire Anthony is little, but 
ivery bit o’ that little is Thirsk.” 

**] hev a good cause to quarrel wi’ him.” 

‘*Thou is angry now, and angry men tell many a lie 
to themselves. Leisure a bit, and see what Thirsk hes 
to say about it.” 

won't ; not I.” 

“Thou won’t do right, and thou won’t take wrong. 
Varry well; thou is raveling a bonny hank for thysen 
to loose. Thou is big enough to give Thirsk a thrash- 
ing if ta likes to do it; but in fivery other way he’s 
more than a match forthee. They say when owt goes 
wrong i’ families, the devil blesses himself; he’d be 
busy enough last night. Is ta going to keep his tongue 
going ? Take my advice, and send Mistress Thirsk to her 
home. Thou hest no business to harbor her.” 

‘‘T won't send her home; niver 

‘Then send for Thirsk.” 

“*T won't do it.” 

Then write to him.” 

‘*Not I; not a line.” 

‘‘Then just take thy own way. What didst ta ask 
me about it for? Did ta think because I am taking thy 
wage, I would tell thee to do what is wrong and foolish 
both ? Thou might hev known me better.” 

‘* Don’t thee quarrel wi’ me, Jim ; I’ve trouble enough.” 

‘‘Say no more, Jonathan ; thou are sure to do right in 
t’ long run. Dost ta know Steve Benson is back ?” 

‘‘ Ay ; Sarah says it’s only way to save t’ lad. If thou 
art spoiling to be giving good advice, Jim, Steve is need- 
ing it badly ; and he’ll happen take it better nor me.” 

How wearily go the days when there is a weight on 
them! Eleanor was lovely and loving, and gave 
Crowther’s life the sweet, womanly flavor he longed for ; 
but the joy of her presence was like the joy of forbid- 
den pleasure or the sweetness of stolen fruit. For three 
days Thirsk made no sign whatever. At the end of that 
time he sent a note to his wife requesting her ‘‘ to return 
home at her earliest convenience.” She replied “‘ that 
her ‘ earliest convenience’ would not occur within the 
following half century.” Then he wrote to Crowther, 
expostulatory at first, then authoritatively, demanding 
the return of his wife. Jonathan replied that Eleanor 
should do as seemed best to her, but that if she chose to 
remain at Crowther Place he would never deny her the 
shelter of his home and love. The correspondence grew 


constantly more recriminatory; then Thirsk called upon 


Jonathan, and the quarrel was so bitter between them 


that only Jim Boocock’s timely entrance prevented 
Crowther from taking the law into his own hands. 

After that it was open enmity ; and Crowther knew 
well that he was ill-armed to fight au enemy at once so 
rich and so bitter. For Thirsk was no ordinary man, 
und he showed it by the revenge he took. The land 
upon which Crowther Mill stood had been bought from 
the Thirsk family. The mill was on the shore of a nar- 
row, deep stream, the water of which was necessary to 
the working of the mill. All the land for a great dis- 
tance upon this stream belonged to Thirsk. Within a 
week men had begun to dig the foundations for another 
mill higher up than Crowther’s. Jonathan winced at the 
coming competition, but had not, during the months it 
was in process of erection, any idea of what deeper 
wrong was to follow. 

But it was bad enough to see the edifice growing as 
rapidly as unstinted money and labor could produce it ; 
and it soon became an intolerable eye-sore to him. Thirsk 
did not, indeed, appear in the new enterprise ; a man 
from Halifax, called Sykes, was the nominal proprietor, 
but Crowther knew well whose power was behind him. 
Sykes, too, was a blustering fellow, whose manner was 
especially offensive to Jonathan—a very Mordecai con- 
tinually passing his mill gates. When the mill was com- 
pleted it was filled with looms and machinery of the 
finest description, and then Thirsk’s real motive ap- 
peared. One morning a large body of men were ob- 
served at work upon the stream, and it was soon evident 
that they were building a lock. Crowther was naturally 
indignant. Sykes, quietly insolent, said, ‘‘ Their ma- 
chinery would at times need more water than the ordi- 
nary ‘run’ would afford; and in those circumstances 
they would be obliged to ‘lock’ the water for a supply.” 

‘That arrangement would allow you at any time to 
shut off my supply of water, and to virtually stop my 
mill. You have no right to ‘lock’ any mill stream,” 
said Crowther, angrily, ‘‘andI will appeal to the law to 
protect me.’ 

‘* Certainly ; if the law orders me to remove the ‘lock,’ 
I will do so.” 

But going to law was a remedy as bad as the disease ; 
and Crowther was aware that it was just what Thirsk 
had been driving him to. Thirsk knew well that he had 
no right to build a ‘lock’ on the stream, and he knew 
the law would not sustain him in such an act, but all the 
same, during the trial of the case, Crowther could be 
effectually and permanently crippled. Months of terrible 
anxiety followed. Crowther, deprived of reliable water- 
power, found himself very soon unable to fill orders with 
any degree of punctuality. The prosecution of his case 
took all his spare time and money; he was going toward 
financial ruin at a frightful pace. Every small loss 
paved the way fora great one, and he foresaw that when 
his verdict was gained he would bea ruined man. 

At first the wicked injustice of the whole affair almost 
made him insane. He went about his mill like a baited 
wild beast ; there were hours when even Jim Boocock 
kept out of his way.. And he was not at this time always 
pleasant to Eleanor; certainly, he never reproached her, 
but words are not the only form of speech. His gloomy, 
haggard face, his restlessness and silence, taught the 
young woman, better than any lecture could have done, 
some admirable lessons regarding willful sin and its con- 
sequences. The old home to which she had looked so 
fondly was a different place. She was no longer a 
bright young girl, surrounded by lovers, and the heiress 
of Crowther. She was a deserted wife, with an in- 
tangible shadow on her name, Very few ladies called 
upon her; any gentlemen she met treated her with 
constraint and evident disapproval. Crowther was com- 
pelled to retrench his household expenses, and Eleanor, 
fond of luxury, and especially fond of rich clothing, 
felt it no small sorrow to be compelled to fold over her 
unhappy breast faded and shabby silk. 

Thirsk had disappeared from the scene of action, but 
the work of revenge went steadily on. Jonathan had 
foreseen ruin from the moment his enemy’s tactics de- 
veloped themselves, and he was only fighting now with 
that desperate, despairing pertinacity which makes 
soldiers hold a fort they know must finally be surren- 
dered, or doctors fight a cancer they are certain will, in 
the end, destruy life. 

One morning he rose in a singularly passive mood, 
feeling only the patient grief of a submissive heart. Mr. 
Beecher has translated the passage, ‘‘Hle giveth his 
beloved sleep,” ‘‘ He giveth his Beloved in their sleep ;” 
and surely, while Jonathan had been sleeping, some 
angel of consolation must have visited him. Softly as a 
chidden yet forgiven child, he arose and dressed himself, 
facing calmly, as he did so, the consequences of his rash, 
self-willed temper. For the first time it struck him 
consciously that others would suffer in his ruin perhaps 
more than himself. How would Eleanor bear the limita- 


tions of actual poverty ? And Sarah, and all the ‘‘ hands,” 


to whom he had ever been a just and kind master ” 
The stopping of the mill would mean to most of them 
the breaking up of their old lives, and of their homes, 
and a removal among strangers. These thoughts made 
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him saute with his old tenderness to his daughter, and 
he saw the tears come into her eyes with happy surprise 
at it. 

The day was a cold winter day, and the whole country 
white and spectral with unbroken snow, the farmhouses 
rising up dark and well defined from it, like islands in a 
spellbound sea. In some way it seemed to exactly fit 
his mood, and he walked to the mill still under the same 
subdued, resigned influence. In his usual course of 
duty he went slowly through the weaving-room, One- 
half of the looms were idle now, but Sarah Benson was 
in her old place. He had avoided looking at her lately 
—not that he loved her less, but because, in the gather- 
ing difficulties of his life, any happy termination to his 
love seemed so impossible. He had taken his daughter 
home in an hour of passion, during which he had not 
remembered Sarah; but as soon as he did so, he knew 
that he had put another barrier between them. He 
looked at her steadily and inquiringly this morning. 
Her lips quivered, and she returned the glance with one 
of infinite sympathy and sorrow. Steve was not in his 
place ; their eyes met over his empty loom, and Sarah 
dropped hers with a sigh. Jonathan could no longer be 
silent ; he stopped near her, and said : 

‘* How is ta, my lass ?” 

‘‘T’'m well, master.” But Jonathan felt a keen pang 
at the words. For her face was pale and wasted ; there 
were dark, heavy rings round her eyes, and the eyes 
themselves were wells of sorrow. For when the weird 
is very long, and the cup very bitter, it always leaves a 
permanent shadow in the eyes. It was hard work to 
pass her without another word, but he did it. 

About the middle of the day, Jim Boocock came to 
him and said : ‘‘ I hev heard that Thirsk is home again.” 

““Varry well, Jim. Is ta turning one o’ Job’s com- 
forters ?” 

‘‘Nay, not I. I nobbut thowt thou were more like 
thysen this morning. And, after a’, Jonathan, what is 
the good o’ worriting thysen about such trash as gold 
and looms.” 

‘*There’s a good deal o’ use in it, Jim. Job didn’t 
call God’s gifts ‘trash,’ nor tell himsen it was a good 
thing when his riches had been taken from him. The 
Eternal hed"given, and it was a gift ; he hed taken away, 
and it was a loss; and I want thee to notice that it 
wasn’t his poverty, nor his ulcers, that made Job angry, 
but t’ expasterating advices and consolations o’ his 
friends. It isn’t my losses—I’m none feared to work— 
it’s my neighbors, and what they'll hev to say, that 
bothers me.” 

‘‘ Well, if thou holds thy peace, they'll soon get tired 
talking. Wi’ silence one can plague even old Satan his- 
sen. I hev done it.” 

‘* Dost ta know how Sarah and Steve Benson are get- 
ting on?” 

‘‘Badly. Sarah has Steve’s family to find for, in t’ 
main. Steve works now and then, but he’s more like a 
gypsy than a Christian. He’s niver happy unless he’s 
on t’ sea sands, or away to t’ moors. Joyce is allays ail- 
ing. There's two childer now ; and Sarah hes to keep 
things together, or they’d be in t’ workhouse. She looks 
fair worn out.” 

‘*See all t’ hands hev their reg’lar Christmas holiday, 
and their extra pay, Jim. I’m going over to Keighley 
to see my brother-in-law, Shuttleworth. He says he is 
going to fight Thirsk a bit longer for me.” 

‘Is it any use, Jonathan?” 

“Ay; [won't give it up, Truth and oil are bound 
to come to t’ top.” 

‘*Ts it worth it ?” 

“It’s worth itto me. I’m not Jim Boocock. Thou 
cares so little for this world that there would be no 
risk in t’ devil taking thee up to a high mountain, and 
showing thee all t’ kingdoms of it. I’m int’ right, l 
know I am, and I’m going to &ght for it to t’ last shil- 
ling I hev or can lawfully get. Shuttleworth has offered 
to help me, and I'll stay at Keighley until we’ve settled 
things. Do what ta thinks is best ; | won’t be back till 
Christmas Eve.”’ 

It was early on Christmas Eve when Jonathan left his 
brother-in-law. The visit had been a very pleasant one. 
Shuttleworth had heartily espoused his cause, and, as 
iron sharpeneth iron, Crowther’s heart had been 
strengthened by his friend’s sympathy and help. The 
snow still lay upon the moors, but he knew them: well, and 
the road to his home would be much shortened by going 
across them. True, he would have to pass Thirsk Hall, 
but that thought rather stimulated him; he ‘neither 
feared to meet his enemy nor to look upon his enemy’s 
dwelling.” 

As he was thinking thus, Thirsk was passing Crowther 
Place. In time, we forgive even those whom we bave 
injured ; and the large, lonely looking house touched 
him with a feeling of regret. He rode slowly along a 
little lane skirting the back of it, and was soon aware of 
& woman coming toward him. She was dressed in 
black, and her whole air, in the chill winter twilight, was 
inexpressibly sad. He knew her; it was his wife, the 
woman he yet tenderly loved. A perfect tempest was 
in his heart ; if he had been strong enough, he would 


have lifted her to his saddle and carried her back to her 
home. He could not determine whether to stop and 
speak to her, or to pass her by unless she spoke to 
him ; and while he was trying to decide, he found him- 
self close to her side. 

Then Eleanor looked up and recognized the proud, 
fair face gazing so intently into hers, but she did not 
see the tender longing, the unspoken invitation, that 
made it almost luminous. She trembled violently, stood 
still one moment, and hurried on. Then she heard his 
horse’s hoofs in a mad gallop, and every beat of them 
seemed to be upon her heart. Love, longing, shame, 
sorrow, tossed her on a stormy sea of passienate regret. 
‘** Oh, if she could retrace the evil road ! Oh, if Anthony 
could ever again be the lover-husband of the old, happy 
days! Why had she not spokento him? Why had 
she not held his bridle-reins, and made him listen to her? 
Oh, how wicked she had _ been !”"—and, murmuring 
broken prayers of contrition, and implorations for par- 
don, she went rapidly along the frozen road. 

At the same time Jonathan was driving homeward in 
a hopeful, happy mood. He was singing a hymn, as he 
crossed the lonely moor, for company : 

‘** Calm Soul of all things! Make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 


That there abides a peace of thine 
Man did not make. and cannot mar. 


‘** The will to neither strive nor cry, 
The power to feel with others, give : 
Calm, calm me more, nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live.” 

He went over and over the verses, trying to make 
them fit, first one of his favorite tunes, and then an- 
other. Not far from Thirsk Hall he saw two men leap 
over a wall and disappear, and he called to them to 
come and clean the ba!led snow out of his horse's feet. 
But they paid no attention to his request. The circum- 
stance, though a trivial one, impressed him unpleasantly. 
The spirit of song was gone ; he was suddenly watchful 
and expectant. He turned in his gig and looked all 
around. The snow was so white that darker objects 
easily attracted attention, and Crowther noticed a horse, 
restless and rearing. ‘‘ That horse must be tied,” he 
argued ; ‘‘if it was restless and loose it would not 
remain in the same place.” He rode near to it, alighted, 
and examined the creature. It was a fine mare, expen- 
sively caparisoned, and some one had fastened her 
securely to the stone fence. He had instantly an im- 
pression that the animal was Thirsk’s, and he cornected 
its peculiar situation with the flight of the two men who 
had refused to answer his call. 

‘‘There’s summat wrong here,” he muttered. ‘I 
wonder if Thirsk hes gotten hurt, or been robbed.” 
He stood still and thought a few moments. ‘‘If he hes, 
it’s none o’ my affair. He deservés all and more than 
he'll iver get i’ this world—I might tell them at t’ Hall 
as I pass, though—perhaps it’s some stranger going 
to t’ Hall for Christmas—happen, I ought to look round 
a bit.” He was walking slowly along the stone fence 
as these thoughts passed through his mind, and he had 
not yone fifty yards till he saw the white, upturned 
face of an apparently dead man. 

‘*Why-a! Its Thirsk!” He shook all over. For a 
moment a fierce joy thrilled him from head to foot; 
the next one, he was stooping over his prostrate foe, 
and asking, ‘‘ Thirsk, does ta know me ?” 

‘* Water,” gasped Thirsk. 

‘Ay, I'll get it for thee,” There is always running 
water by a stone fence on a Yorkshire moor, and Crow- 
ther knew, though it was now silent under a coat of ice, 
that it was there. But what shouid he bring it in *% 
He was a man good in emergencies, and he took out 
his watch, broke off the back of the case, and filled it 
again and again with precious mouthfuls for the perish- 
ing man. 

‘‘ Save me, Crowther—I will give up the suit.” 

‘Not for the biggest bill o’ damages iver given.” 

The—mil]l—too.” 

‘‘Nor for t’ mill; nor for all thou hast; but it’s 
Christmas Eve, and, for Christ’s sake, I'll save thee if I 
can. My gig is close by, and I'm going to lift thee in.o 
it. Bear up as well as may be.” 

But with the first msvement Thirsk became insensi- 
ble ; and Jonathan discovered that his head was bleed- 
ing profusely. He bound it with his own handkerchief 
as tightly as possible, then with his pocket knife cut 
loose Thirsk’s horse. ‘‘It will let ’em know there’s 
summat wrong, and fetch help, happen.” Then he 
brought his gig as nearly as possible to Thirsk, and 
lifted the insensible man into it. The body of the vehi- 
cle was too small to allow Thirsk to be laid across it; 
but he supported him against himself, keeping his left 
arm around him, and holding the reins with the right. 
He drove as rapidly as possible, and near the Hall gates 
met a party of men from the stables, who had been 
alarmed by the return of the riderless horse. Two of 
them remained to assist Crowther with the Squire ; the 
rest were sent in every direction in search of any doctor 
that could be found. 

The force by which a man throws a good action out. 
of him is invisible and mystical, like that which makes 


trees blossom and fruit; and Jonathan, in the pitiful, 
holy work of saving life, had never remembered that it 
was the life of his bitterest enemy. Not till te was 
alone again did he take notice of his blood-stained 
hands and clothes, and recollect, with a shudder, whose 
blood it was. Oh! if he had been thus stained with 
taking life, instead of sparing it! For one awful mo- 
ment he had a revelation of a murderer's terror and 
remorse ; the next his heart rose in a wave of gratitude 
that found expression in a fervent, audible, ‘‘ Thank 
God! Thank God!” And all the way home he was 
ejaculating, ‘‘ It might have been! But for His mercy ! 
God forgive me! God forgive me !” 

He drove round to the back of the house, and changed 
his clothes. before going into Eleanor’s presence. She 
had been weeping bitterly. The sight of her husband 
had troubled her beyond expression. She was lying on 
the sofa with her face turned toward the wall when 
Crowther entered. He touched her gently, and said, 
‘* Eleanor, thy husband has been nearly murdered! If 
ta is half a woman, thou wilt go to him now.” 

She turned, and looked at Jonathan with an awful 
suspicion in her face. ‘‘ Nay, nay, my lass; I found 
him bleeding to death on Thirsk Common, and I took 
him home. What is ta going to do?” 

‘‘T am going to him.” She spoke quietly, and went to 
put her cloak and bonnet on; when she was ready, the 
carriage was waiting for her, and Jonathan kissed her, 
put her in it, and sent her away without another word. 
He stood for a minute listening to the departing wheels, 
and then the physical need of food was very present to 
him. He ate heartily, and lit his pipe, and went to his 
private room, and tied to realize the new circumstances 
in which he found himself. For the last two days he 
had been steadily abusing Thirsk to his brother-in-law, 
and had stimulated his sense of wrong and anger against 
him until it was the ruling passion of his life. Two 
hours ago he would have called any man his friend who 
had brought him word of Thirsk’s probable death. And 
the miracle was that he could not now rekindle that 
flame of hatred against him. 

‘*1’m not like mysen at all,” he muttered. ‘‘I’d most 
swear it wasn’t Jonathan Crowther in my coat sleeves to- 
night. Whativer hes come over me? It’s like as if God 
hed said to me, Jonathan, thou hes done thy own way 
long enough; turn thee round about and do mine. 
When t’ sun set to-night 1 hated Thirsk wi’ a’ my soul— 
and to think o’ me toiling and tueing to save his life! 
My word! but God sends men on strange errands—and 
they go, too 

He did not sleep much, and when he did he was aware 
of that helpless, bleeding form which he had supported 
in hisarms. Once he dreamt that he had been the mur- 
derer of Thirsk, and woke up in a sweat of agony. 
Then he realized how justly Christ declares the man who 
harbors murderous thoughts to be as morally guilty as 
the man who puts them in practice. He got up several 
times during the night to kneel and thank God that he 
had given him grace to save the man who in his heart 
he had often longed to kill. 

In the morning he had a note from Eleanor. An 
eminent London surgeon had been telegraphed for ; but 
the local physicians thought the case almost hopeless. 
There was already violent inflammation of the brain. 
The motive for the attack had evidently been robbery. 
Thirsk had just drawn a large sum from the Spin- 
ners’ Bank, and both it and his watch and rings were 
gone. Jonathan went to the police station, and de- 
scribed as well as he could the men whom he had seen 
upon the common. So far, he had done his full duty, 
and he tried to dismiss the subject from his mind ; but 
the very absence of Eleanor kept it present. That he 
should have sent her back was only a part of the mira- 
cle. When he entered the parlor the thought was not in 
his mind. The advice he had given her sprang uncon- 
sciously to his lips ; it had been no more the outcome of 
his own heart than was the humanity of his action to 
his bleeding- enemy. ‘‘It’s a’ the Lord’s doing,” he 
kept assuring. himself, ‘‘ and he'll know what's to be t’ 
end of it, for it caps me.” | 

It being Christmas Day helped to intensify and rivet 
the impressions of the circumstances. He gave much 
larger gifts to his household than usual, though he had 
never been less able to afford them ; and, after eating 
his solitary dinner, he remembered that there was a fes- 
tival at the chapel for the poor children of the congre- 
gation, and he determined to go and add something to 
its provision for them, though it should be only a penny 
to each child. It was a little effort to leave his warm, 
bright room, and go out in the dark and slush ; fora 
drizzling rain had come on at noon, and with the rain a 
quick thaw. But he was still under the wonder and 
glow of gratitude for the good action that had been 
forced from him, and he plodded on with quick, reso- 
lute steps. 

He had changed a couple of sovereigns into pennies, 
and was soon filling the small hands outstretched to him. 
‘* These are for spice, little ’uns,” he said ; ‘‘ tell your 
mammies Crowther said you were to buy toffy or owt 


you liked with ’em.” And if a man wants to taste the 
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delight of genuine gratitude he must cater for the happi- 
ness of children. Crowther got fully his two sovereigns’ 
worth of pleasure, and, with a lightened ‘heart, trustful 
and trusting, he turned homeward again. As he passed 
the police station he saw Sarah Benson come out of it. 
She drew her shawl over her head, and hurried on. 
He soon overtook het. ‘‘ Satah, my lass, a good Chiist- 
mas to thee.” 

She turned to him a face so white.and sorrowful that 
it shocked him, and then, lifting her apron, began sob- 
hing behind it. 

‘*Sarah! Sarah! Whativer is it, joy ?” 

‘The childet, master. They are cold and hungry, 
and Joyce hed another little lass yesterday, and is varry 
‘bad off. I’m most beside mysen.” 

‘* Where is Steve ?” 

‘‘ That is worst of a’. He hesn’t been home for two 
days, and he knew Joyce was like to be ill any hour; 
and there must be summat wrong, for Steve’s none bad- 
hearted. I hev been to t’ station to ask if they hev 
heard tell o’ any accident, and they acted varry queer 
like. I’m most broken-hearted, I think.” 

‘‘Go thee home ; I'll hev all things needful there in 
half anhour. My word! but I'm glad I came out to- 
night.” 

_ In Jess time, everything necessaty for immediate com- 
fort was at the cottage. Jonathan was very wet, and sat 
down by the fire to warm and dry his feet; watching 
_ Sarah, amid her many cares and duties, with eyes full of 

pity. The children were to feed and undress ; the sick 
mother, half unconscious, and very hard to manage, kept 


‘*Ay; I sent her t’ night he was hurt.” 

‘‘ Well, I'll praise thee for that. It’s easier to doa 
grand thing than a just thing. Them that are joined 
together should learn to draw together; not even a 
father hes t’ right to put ‘em asunder.” 

‘‘ Thou, that reckons to knows so much about wed- 
ding, why doesn’t thou try it ?” 

‘‘ Happen I may ; there’s men older than me thinking 
about it, I’se warrant.” 

Jonathan took no notice of this remark ; perhaps it 
touched him too closely ; but he asked in reply : 

‘* Hes ta heard Steve Benson is in prison about it ?” 

“T hev. Who'd hev thought he would turn out such 
a bad halfpenny ?” 

‘‘They say, ‘ast’ twig is bent, t’ tree’s inclined.’ I’m 
sure Steve’s mother was allays trying to bend t’ twig 
in a right fashion.” 

‘*Ay; butif t’ twig is a willow twig to start wi’, no 
amount o’ bending will make it an oak, Jonathan.” 

Just after the New Year, when Crowther went home 
one night, he found a sorrowful note from Eleanor say- 
ing that a few hours would decide the fate of her hus- 
band, and its last words were, ‘‘ Dear father, pray for 
him.” And the entreaty spoke to his heart like a com- 
mand from God, and he went into his own room, and fell 
upon his knees, and poured out his soul anew in love 
and gratitude; and while he was praying, the fire 
burned, and he washed out the bitterness of his hate in 
penitential tears, and in broken supplications for the life 
of his enemy. j 

There are moments at once sacrificial and sacramental ; 


lest it should vitiate the vote if any financial complications should 
ever arise involving the legality of the new Deacon’s tenure of 
office. Is this Congregationalism after the orthodox pattern? 
Please tell AN ASTONISHED INQUIRER. 
Boston, Mass. 

There is a great difference in this respect in different 
churches and in different localities. In many, if not most, 
of the Congregational churches in the vicinity of New York, 
women vote. Each church is a law unto itself. We do not 
think that there would be any illegality in women’s voting 
in a church election. There might be, in some States, in a 
woman’s vote in the society election for Trustee. That 
would depend upon the statutes of the State. We believethat 
by the statutes of New York State all who contribute regu- 
larly to the support of the church havea right to vote in 
the society, irrespective of the sex of the voter or the 
denomination of the church. 


The Rev. James Freeman Clarke,in his work ‘Ten Great 
Religions,” page 334, says. *“‘ We thus come to the religion of 
the Jews. The striking fact in this connection is that Moses 
taught nothing concerning a future life, and that there is no 
passage in the Old Testament which teaches this important 
doctrine.” 

Is this statement of Mr. Clarke generally conceded to be a fact 
by the best Biblical scholars of to-day ’ S. 8S. 
Biblical scholars differ. We think the best scholarship 
agrees that though there are intimations of a hope among 
the ancient Jews of immortality, there is no revelation of it 
as a divine and assured truth prior to the coming of Christ. 
It was Christ who brought life and immortality to light. 
Please explain, through column of Inquiring Friends, the mean- 
ing of Proverbs xii., 9, *‘ He that is despised, and hath a servant, 
is better than he who honoreth himself, and lacketh bread.” 
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look, and stopped suddenly, face. Feat was gone, and condemnation, and there was | '¢@l or fancied, who is in a state of starvation.’’ The same = ae 
‘Oh, woman! woman! What’s t’ matter? Where's | no room in his heart for anything but the love of God. pene is expressed in our common phrase “empty ie 
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Sarah did uot scream nor faint ; her blood rushed to | due season ; and this verse answered his inquiry : A silver coin, somewhat greater in diameter than our 41254 grain Si ( 


dollar, and a little less in thickness. ©n one side is the date 1726, 
with the following words: “Sit Nomen Domini O Benedictum.” 
On the other side, ** Lud. XV. D. G. Fr. et Navy. Rex.’ Also voat of 
arms and figurehead on these sides, respectively. * 


**Oh ! dull of heart ! inclosed d th lie 
In each ‘Come, Lord,’ a *‘ Here am I.’ 
Thy love, thy longing, are not thine: 


her face, and then back in a choking tide to her heart. 
‘* Who told thee ?” 


‘‘My man saw him and Jerry Yates and Mike Todd 
brought to t’ lock-up, They are took for robbing 
Squire Thirsk, and t’ Squire is badly hurt, and it will 
maybe be murder, too.” 

‘‘Leave me alone, will you? Polly, master, you 
must both go away, now. I want to be by mysen.” 

A great grief is a great consecration ; both obeyed 
her; but as Jonathan went out, he said, ‘‘ Don't fret 
more than thou can help, Sarah ; I don’t believe Steve 
hed anything to do wi’ t’ robbery. I'll see him first 
thing int’ morning. It’s going to bet’ turning point 
in Steve's life, and all is sure to come right in t’ long 
run,” 

**Oh, master, I hev given up my whole life to t’ lad, 
and t’ end seems like to be a prison, or worse.” 

**But how much worse might it hev been but for 
thee ? Sarah, it’s for little childer, and t’ sick woman : 
thou'lt hev to take it”—and he Jaid a_ five-pound note 
on the table. 

‘Thank thee, I'll take it. I’m none above taking help 
from a friend when I can’t help mysen any longer.” 

Early in the morning Crowther kept his word, and 
went to see Steve, Steve declared that he had met 
Yates and Todd only two hours before their arrest ; 
that none of the money was found upon him, and that, 
indeed, he did not have a penny in his possession. For 
this reason, and because it was Christmas, the men 
offered to treat him, and he was unfortunately drinking 
in their company when the police entered. Jonathan 
fully believed his story, but he did not think it neces- 
sary to spare the feelings of the weak, idle man, and he 
spoke plainly enough to him about his abuse of Sarah’s 
love and his neglect of his wife and children. 

In all these events Jonathan missed Jim Boocock very 
much ; for Jim had gone to spend Christmas with a sis- 
ter living atOtley. He told himself that it was Jim’s 
advice he wanted, but, really, he wanted to hear Jim’s 
praise of his conduct. ‘‘ My word! but Jim will be 
taken aback! I wonder whativer Jim thought when he 
read o’ me carrying Thirsk home! I think he'll bea 
hit proud o’ me!” Such was the tenor of his reflections 
when he remembered his friend ; for in the course of 
three or four days Crowther had come to be a bit proud 
of himself in the matter. ‘It’s not many men as would 
hev done as I did; I think I may say that much for 
mysen, anyway,” wasa very frequent decision with him. 

Jim Boocock came home at the end of a week, and 
his first words were, ‘‘Thou’s had a good Christmas, 
Jonathan ; few men hev had as grand a chance to keep 
it as thee.” | 

‘“‘Ay; I'm glad I did it. 
hev done it.” 

Jim did not answer. 

‘* Doesn’t thou think so, Jim ?” 

‘‘Nay, I don’t. I think there's varry few men that 
wouldn’t hev done just as thou did; and them few 
wouldn’t be worth counting among men at a’, J heard 
Mistress Thirsk hed gone back to her home,” 


It isn’t many men as would 


Reflections of a love divine, 
Thy very prayer to thee was given, 
Itself a messenger from heaven.” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
[Any subacriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stanp. will receire a reply 


either through the columnea of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be giten as promptly az practicatle. | 


I wish to obtain information respecting an English settlement 
in the South or West; if I remember correctly, it was located in 
Tennessee, I think I read an account of it in The Christian 
Union, but cannot now find the paper it wasin. If you know 
anything concerning such a place, | would feel very much in- 
debted if you would either communicate it by mail or through 
the columns of your paper. I have two friends to whom I think 
such knowledge would be of use. Please address Mrs. A. D. 

Witaineton, Del. 

The settlement to which you refer is , Rugby, Tennessee ; 
situated in Morgan County, on the Cumberland plateau, 
1,400 feet above the level of the sea, 221 miles directly 
south of Cincinnati, 114 miles north of Chattanooga, 60 
miles to the west of Knoxville, and about 100 miles east ot 
Nashville; the mean summer temperature is 72 degrees 
Fabrenheit, and the winter temperature 37 degrees; the 
rainfall is estimated at from 50 tu 55 inches; water is abun- 
dant ; the soil is fair for general purposes, but is especially 
adapted for the raising of fruits and vegetables ; sweet pota- 
toes yield about 300 bushels per acre, Irish potatoes 250 
bushels, onions about 500 bushels; the smaller fruits, 
strawberries, tomatoes, grapes, etc., yield very large re- 
turns. We quote from a correspondent at Rugby: “‘ As a 
resident of the,place, I feel in duty bound to give all the in- 
formation that I can, hoping thereby to bring some persons 
here who will be of some advantage to the place, and, at 
the same time, find a pleasant home in this mild and de- 
lightful climate. From my own experience | can give you a 
few items: came bere the middle of last March, found prop- 
erty low, not much business doing, concluded it was the 
time to buy, bought a house and lot, lot not cleared ; cut the 
timber ; made garden after the Wth of April; found the soil 
very nice to work, and, with the addition of a little manure, 
capable of producing many kinds of garden stuff; the 
water is soft and good ; wood is plentiful and cheap; the 
county is also filled with coal, but none is used here as yet, 
wood is so cheap ; taxes are very low. Of the healthfulness 
of the climate there can be no question; consumption is 
never known on the plateau. The place has undoubtedly 
seen its worst days; the canning factory is ready for opera- 
tion when the next season opens ; land has been cleared up, 
and it is hoped that Mr. Hughes’s ideal will be realized. On 
November 1 the garden was green, tomatoes and beans in 
bloom.’’ Another correspondent writes: ‘‘The past has 
been full of lessons and warnings; but the present is cheer- 
ful, and the future encouraging. We have had several 
additional families settle here during the summer, and the 
place seems to be growing in favor both as a summer and a 
winter resort, and as a permanent place of residence.’’ 
For further information write to Board of Aid and Land 
Ownership (Limited), Rugby, Tennessee. 


Atarecent election of Deacon in the Congregational church 
of Auburndale, an enlightened Boston suburb, it was declared 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
No, the coin is only worth its bullion. 


Sa Home. 


THE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE. 
By Mary A. ALLEN, M.D. 
Il. 
THE FOUNDATION. 


HE first thing to be thought of in building a house 

is its foundation. How strong and broad it shall 
be made, and how deep it shall be laid in the earth, 
depend upon the size of the house to be built. A small 
cottage does not need a foundation as strong as a millor 
manufactury. When the great bridge across the Missis- 
sippi was built at St. Louis, Mo., the first stones of the 
foundation were laid one hundred and six feet below 
the surface of the water. And that wonderful structure, 
the Brooklyn Bridge, restson a foundation whose lowest 
stones are placed seventy-cight feet below the surface of 
the water. If any one had told the engineers of these 
massive creations of man’s skill that it would not 
matter what the foundations were if only the super- 
structure looked pretty, was painted and finely orna- 
mented, they would have shaken their heads and said, 
‘‘We know better than that. We know that success 
depends upon our foundation.” 

Even so, our success in life depends largely upon 
having a good foundation for our‘ house beautiful.” 
By this foundation we mean the bones, of which there 
are about two hundred in the body; and when put” 
together in their places, we call them the skeleton. They 
are of various shapes ; some are short, some are long, and 
some are irregular. They are made of two kinds of 
matter, earthy and animal. If you put a bone into the 
fire the animal matter will burn out and leave the earthy. 
The shape of the bone will remain, but if you touch it, 
it will fall to pieces. Mineral acid will dissolve the 
earthy matter and leave the animal, and then you can 
tie the bone into a knot without breaking it. 

In little children the bones are mostly animal matter, 
and are therefore soft and will easily bend. They 
begin to ossify or get beny in little points by the accu- 
mulation of calcareous, or limy, matter, and these points 
get bigger and bigger until they come together, and at 
last there is no part of the bone that has not its proper 
proportion of lime, and then the bones are strong, and 
the person has ‘‘ got his growth.” 

The earthy matter of the bones is principally phos- 
phate of lime, but there is also lime in other forms, 
besides magnesia and common salt. All these things 
must be obtained from the food we eat. Would it not 
be funny if, when you papa built a house, he should 
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house would help itself to whatever was necessary to 
keep itself in perfect repair ? Well, that is just what 
you ‘“‘house beautiful” does, only you have to keep 
bringing the material every day. How can it keep 
itself in repair ? There are some things which we know 
are done, although we are not able to explainhow. We 
know that grass grows, but no one knows how it grows. 
So we know that every tissue of the body selects its own 
food, though we cannot tell how it knows what is 
the food it needs. Wise men have studied this wonder- 
ful house, and have learned many interesting things 
about it, and are learning more every day. 

Every bone is covered with a whitish skin or mem- 
brane, which is called the periosteum (that is a Latin 
word, and means ‘‘around the bone”). This mem- 
brane has many blood-vessels running through it, which 
go into the bone to carry it its food. If you examine a 
long bone of an animal, you will see on the side, near 
the end, a little hole ; and in the enlarged ends of the 
bones several other holes. These are to admit blood- 
vessels to the inside of the bone. Look carefully, and 
you will see that the bone is hard and solid on the out- 
side, but if you cut off the end you will see that it is 
spongy—that is, full of holes—on the inside. These 
holes are also to carry blood-vessels, and if you examined 
the bone with a microscope you would see very many 
others which are so small as not to be visible to the eye 
without the glass; and all these are canals for blood- 
vessels ; so when you hear people talk of ‘‘ dry bones” 
you will know that such bones are dead, for living 
bones are full of blood, and are eating day and night 
their breakfasts and dinners of lime. 

All this is interesting to learn, but we can make it 
more than interesting ; we can make it practical. That 
is, we can use our knowledge to our own advantage. 
What can we learn ? Knowing that the bones of babies 
are mostly animai matter, called cartilage or gristle, we 
should be careful not to lift them by their arms, since 
their soft bones are very easily injured, I have seen a 
mother who would lift a child by one arm, or raise it to 
her lap by taking hold of both arms instead of putting 
* her hands on the baby’s sides, under its arms. Sucha 
mother did not know how soft her child’s bones were, 
or she would not have been so unkind to it. 

In old people the bones are mostly of earthy matter, 
and therefore will break more easily. We should 
remember this, and try to guard old folks from getting 
bad falls. Never play a trick on grandma or grandpa 
that will result in a fall, for it is a far more serious thing 
for them to fall than for you. Sometimes, when chil- 
dren do not have the kind of food that furnishes lime 
for the bones, they have a disease whieh is called 
‘‘ rickets,” and that means nothing more than that their 
bones are too soft, and need more lime. This is a very 
practical matter, and we are all interested in learning 
how we shall give our foundations strength and firmness, 
so that they shall be able to hold us up and keep us 
straight, and we shall grow to the full stature of manhood 
or womanhood. 

The best bone-building food is undoubtedly the whole 
wheat ; and by that I mean, not the white flour such as 
most people use in making bread, but the wheat flour 
before it is bolted. It would interest you to visit a mill 
and see how flour is made ; then you would understand 
what I mean by bolting. The Great Architect of the 
‘‘house beautiful’ made wheat to contain, in nearly 
the right proportion, everything that is needed to build 
up the body and keep it in perfect repair. But when 
men grind the wheat and bolt it they take out of it 
nearly all the bone-building material. So, little folks, 
if you want strong bones, ask mamma to give you brown 
bread, made out of unbolted flour—not the so-called 
Graham flour, which in these days is too often made of 
poor white flour mixed with bran. If little children 
should live upon this unbolted flour, oatmeal, eggs, and 
milk, very few, if any, of them would have bent or 
twisted or imperfect teeth. 


EVENINGS AT HOME. 


IMPROMPTU CHARADES. 
N amusing home entertainment is the acting of im- 
A promptu charades. These will interest the most 
quiet, and arouse the dormant either to suggest a word 
to be acted or to guess the word being acted. 

To be helpful and really amusing the charades should 
be impromptu ; hours of time and an immense amount of 
strength and nerve force are wasted in preparation for 
and acting of amateur theatricals. Hours that are 
needed in the home and school are spent in learning the 
parts; costumes take time and money that are needed 
in other directions, and the excitement and exhaustion 
which precede and follow the production are harmful, 
and subtract much force that should be used in the 
legitimate business of life. The plays written for ama- 
teurs are rarely possessed of any merit; they usually 
compel those who take part to assume positions and 
relationships and allow liberties that are repugnant to re- 
fined people. Impromptu charades develop, inventive- 


ness, spontancity, and powers of observation. In pre- 


senting charades it is necessary to have two rooms, one 
for the audience and one for the stage, or else to divide 
one room by a curtain. The doors or curtain should be 
opened by the signal bell, as in tableaux. Take the 
word ‘*‘ Mending ” as a word for an impromptu charade. 
When the doors open, have two or three men standing in 
sight to illustrate the first syllable. They can assume 
any position that occurs to them or that is suggested by 
the leader. For the second syllable, ring the bell to pro- 
duce the sound ding ; for the whole word, have the men 
who appeared in the first syllable mending shoes or 
chairs, ete. 

For the word ‘‘ Car-pet,” arrange chairs in two rows 
facing each other; dress one of the young men likea 
car driver, and then let the passengers get in, each one 
endeavoring to act out some trait characteristic of the 
patrons of their conveyance. This, in the hands of the 
right person, can be made to teach some lessons of po- 
liteness and good-brecding as well as to present some 
humorous situations. For the second syllable, a little 
girl with doll in tableau, or some great big papa with 
his slight young lady daughter—the papa taking the 
part of a whining school-boy, the daughter the part of 
mother—can be made very amusing; for the whole 
word, let two who act the part of husband and wife 
comment on the purchase of a new carpet. To illus- 
trate ‘‘ Wind-lass,” let a boy struggle across the stage 
with an umbrella, for the first syllable; for the second, 
a@ young girl with school-books—a suggestion of Scotch 
plaid will improve the tableau ; for the whole word, 
two boys going through the motions of turning cranks. 
‘“* Met-a-physician ” can be acted as one word. For 
‘‘Caravan,” if a young lady is present whose name is 
Carrie, arrange a tableau in which she is the only fig- 
ure ; for ‘‘ van,”’ pile furniture on the table as it would 
be on a van; for the whole word, a tableau of a caravan 
in a desert—a number of people dressed as Arabs lying 
about the stage in various picturesque positions, with 
a number of toy camels arranged in the foreground. 

Good proverbs for acting are ‘‘ A stitch in time saves 
nine,” ‘‘ How happy could I be with either were t’other 
dear charmer away,” ‘‘ Two is a company, three makes 
a crowd,” ‘‘It never rains but it pours,” and many 
others that will be suggested during the evening by the 
company. Music is invaluable in keeping the audience 


entertained and interested while the scenes are being 


prepared. If possible, have the person who suggests 
the word or proverb act it out, or arrange how it shall 
be acted or illustrated. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, “AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.] 


In the Hints, Questions, and Experiences column of the last 
issue of The Christian Union, ‘‘ kromeskies’’ are spoken of asa 
delicate way of preparing bits of meat for a “ picked up’’ meal. 

Please tell through same column how they are prepared, and 
oblige IGNORAMURS. 

Chop one small onion, and fry it pale yellow in one ounce of 
butter ; add one ounce of flour, stir till smooth, add half a 
pint of boiling water, or cold gravy, and stir the whole until 
it is just ready to boil; then put in two tablespoonsfuls of 
chopped parsley, one level teaspoonful of salt, one level salt- 
spoonful of white pepper, half a saltspoonful of powdered 
herbs, as much cayenne as can be taken up on the point 
of a very small penknife blade, and one pound of cold meat 
cut in half-inch dice; two ounces of chopped mushrooms, 
slightly warmed with one-quarter ounce of butter, and a tea- 
spoonful of lemon-juice, improve the flavor of the kromeskies 
exceedingly ; add the yolk of one raw egg, and stir constantly 
till the mixture is scalding hot. Turn it out on an oiled 
platter, spreading it an inch thick, and let it cool. 

When cool cut it in strips an inch wide and two inches 
long, pat them into even strips with an knife blade dipped in 
cold water, drop them intoa batter, lift them out with a fork, 
and put them into smoking hot fat to fry a golden brown. 
When they aredone lay them on brown paper for a moment 
to free them from grease, pile them neatly on a clean napkin, 
garnish with parsley, and serve them hot. 

The batter is made as follows: Mix a quarter of a pound 
of flour with the yolks of two raw eggs, a level saltspoonful 
of salt, half a saltspoonful of pepper, quarter of a saltspoon- 
ful of grated nutmeg, one tablespoonful of salid oil (to 
make the batter crisp), and one cup of water, more or less, as 
the flour will take it up; the batter should be stiff enough to 
hold the drops from the spoon in shape when they aré let 
fall upon it ; now beat the whites of the two eggs to a stiff 
froth, beginning slowly and increasing the speed till you are 
beating as fast as you can ;. the froth then will surely come ; 
then stir it lightly into the batter. 

Kromeskies make a very pretty dish, and are very delicious, 
quite worth thetrouble of making them, which is less when 
one has really undertaken them than appears from the some- 
what long—because detailed—directions. Theseasoning can 
be varied according to taste. The batter, without the pep- 
per and nntmeg, makes delicious orange fritters. Cut nice 
juicy oranges (peeled) in slices, dust them with powdered 
sugar, dip them in the batter, and fry quickly in butter or 
salad oil. 


Mrs. 8.—The simple device on which you propose to ob- 
tain a patent has been used by many other persons. Gar- 
ments purchased at ordinary furnishing stores are often 
provided with it. But, were it not already in use, it is so 
simple, so easily added by any person to a garment already 
made, that a patent would not be really worth anything. 


The addition of a yoke to ladies’ collars, which was men- 
tioned in a former bint, is not easily made ; and in the lively 
competition amdéng manufacturers of collars, it is not strange 
that one manufacturer would gladly pay a royalty to obtain 
the exclusive right to use the yoke; and so few ladies would 
undertake the addition themselves that it would become 
practically a monopoly—an end not at all to be secured in 
the case you mention. It is comparatively rare for an in- 
ventor to obtain a great remuneration for his invention, the 
expense of obtaining the patent and introducing it to the 
public generally being more than he is able to bear; and 
where the patent is really worth anything, the reward falls 
into the hands of some fortunate person who steps in after 
nearly all the trouble is past. The surest way for you to 
obtain an independent income is to look about your own 
neighborhood, see in what direction your skill is greater than 
your neighbors’, and offer it for a fair price. You cannot 
get large returns without an equivalent labor, unless some 
extraordinarily bright thought, not easily carried into effect 
by others, comes to you. 


Can I do anything to cure and prevent a disagreeable sweating 
of the armpits and the feet? A SUFFERER. 

Great cleanliness, washing with some astringent wash, 
such as a decoction of white-oak bark, dusting with fine 
starch, are all recommended as curative; and we have seen 
it stated that a wash of hydrate of chloral, one ounce to one 
pint of water, will surely relieve the trouble. We are sure 
that washing with a good soap in tepid water, followed by a 
thorough wiping, morning and evening, will relieve much of 
the difficulty so far as the offensive odor is concerned, for 
that is often the result of a change which takes place in the 
deposited sweat, and is not due to the amount, except as it 
is allowed to remain on the skin or in the clothing. 


** A Constant Reader’ could have obtained holly and mis- 
tletoe through almost any of the large floral establishments 
of the city, but her question came to us too late for a reply 
before Christmas. All questions for this column should be 
distinctly addressed to the Editor of Hints, Questions, and 
Experiences, that they may not be delayed in ating the 
proper destination. 


Bus 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE HOME SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 
By THE Rev. H. 


LARENCE, Carrie, and Maggie are three children 

who go to the Church Sunday-school on Sabbath 
mornings. In the afternoon mamma goes out to teach 
the infant-class in a mission school, papa is sometimes 
away, and at other times he is occupied, and the chil- 
dren are left to enterta n themselves. 

So brother, who is eleven years old, organized a Sun- 
day-school in which his two sisters, nine and seven 
years old, are teachers, and all their dollies are scholars. 
The dollies are about sixteen in number, though there 
has been quite a mortality among them, since every now 
and then one of them gets so Lroken in limbs and gener- 
ally used up as to be thrown into the ash-barrel. 

In this Home Sunday-school they use the Internation- 
al Lessons, which they try to explain to their little ones ; 
they sing Sunday-school songs, and altogether have very 
nice times. They liked this so well that they have car- 
ried it on for more than halfa year. They keep the 
record of attendance in the class-books, and mark all the 
dollies who are present. : 

When Christmas was coming the superintendent and 
teachers said, ‘‘Of course we must have a Christmas 
festival for our scholars.” So they prepared for it dur- 
ing the holidays in a room up-stairs, which mamma let 
them have all for themselves, They decorated the walls 
with pictures and Christmas tree ornaments, placed the 
dollies upon a platform, while the superintendent stood 
behind the new desk which he got from papa and mam- 
ma as a Christmas present, and the two sisters held in 
their arms the two new dollies born on Christmas day, 
which, although so young, were brought to see the fun, 
though not yet enrolled as members of the Sunday- 
school... 

The superintendent had arranged his plans very care- 
fully ; he had made out his programme, and had taken 
five copies of it, that each teacher might have one, and 
papa and mamma each one. He had selected the 
hymns, and practiced them with the sisters so that they 
knew them and could sing them pretty well. 

When the evening came, brother was quite anxious 
that everything should be in the very best order. He 
did not wish his papa to come in in his dressing-gown and 
slippers, but to put on his coat and to dress himself as 
though he were going to a regular church festival some- 
where. The girls, too, wanted to put on their best Sun- 
day dresses, and combed their hair as carefully as 
though they were going out. Brother, who is not usual- 
ly very particular as to how his hair looks, was so anx- 
ious to grace the occasion that he came to his sister and 
then to papa to have his hair brushed. 

When all was ready, the bell rang, and the services 
began promptly with singing 

** Christmas time is come again,” 3 
and were carried on according to the written pro- 
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gramme. Each one knew just what to do, and the ser- 
vices went on as well as they do in many Sunday- 
schools where there are hundreds of scholars. The chil- 
dren sang the hymns which they had learned, the su- 
perintendent read in the Scriptures the story which is so 
appropriate for a Christmas festival—about how the 
angels sang when the Babe was born in Bethlehem. The 
little fellow did not omit the prayer. 

They had an address from papa, who tried to talk as 
well as he could have done in a large audience. The 
rewards were given out, the scholars who had been 
regular in attendance receiving cards. -Six of them had 
been there every Sunday ; their names were Nettie, 
Jennie, Bertie, Tommy, Nellie, and Bessie. Some had 
joined since the beginning, and five had been unfortu- 
nate: poor Duke had got lost in the dolls’ cradle up in 
the third story during house-cleaning times; Helen had 
met with a misfortune—her head had been nearly torn 
off, and her arm also, so she could not be dressed with- 
out breaking them off altogether ; little Jennie had been 
given away to the cousins; and Katie and Fannie had 
been buried in the ash-barrel. But the other scholars 
were on hand. There was the doll with the rawhide 
head, which grandpa gave them eight years ago; there 
too, was Sambo, a colored doll, which brother had taken 
to bring up. Brother had made him a hat, and given 
him a pair of Duke’s pants, and set him on the front 
row of the benches, where he seemed to enjoy the ser- 
vices very much. 

The children were all treated alike, though it must be 
confessed that it looked as if there were all varieties of 
children there. The French dolls which were dressed 
with fine pink and blue satin sashes, and usually kept 
in a box, did not fare any better than the every-day dolls 
which had received a great many knocks, and had their 
legs and arms nearly torn off, and wore cheap dresses. 


All who had been regular got cards; then the children | 


had made some neat little stockings, cut out of lace, and 
sewed together with zephyr. These were filled with 
little candies, and distributed among the teachers. 

The youngest teacher, who is seven years old, recited 
a little Christmas poem— , 

** We celebrate with gladness 
The birthday of our King,”’ 
and the services closed with the doxology and the bene- 
diction. 

It had taken less than half an hour to go through the 
whole programme, so that the little folks were not at all 
tired. The teachers, indeed, took the new roll-books 
which the superintendent had given them, and at once 


went about entering the names of the scholars in these 


new books. They were so interested in it that they were 
hardly ready to go to bed when eight o’clock came. But 
when they were snugly put away, and had kissed papa 
and mamma good-night, and papa said that their festival 
had been a very good one, the superintendent and the 
little teachers seemed to be highly delighted. 

They said they would try and have another Christmas 
festival next year, and make it better; but this one was 


- certainly very good for this time. 


AUNT PATIENCE’ S WRITING- DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


HE long and terrible struggle of this nation to be- 
come free was ended one hundred years ago,in 1783. 
It was a great event, the acknowledgement on the part 
of Great, Britain that she could no longer claim obe- 
dience from her daughter. Now, can any one tell me 
what remarkable events occurred just one hundred 
years ago this year, in 1784? Especially in this country, 
but also in the rest of the world. , 
0., December 29, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Many thanks for the pretty Christmas card you so kindly sent 
me. You asked me to tell you how much we made at the bazaar 
forthe Little Ruths Missionary Society. We made thirty-four 
dollars. Mamma made iron-holders, and I sold them, making one 
dollar and seventy-five cents. I must tell you how we kept 
Christmas at our church. Each scholar carried a package for 
the Industrial School. We had singing and responsive exercises, 
and at the close each one received a basket of fruit. My teacher 
gave each one in her class a nice card. _ Santa Claus was very 
kind this year. I got fifteen presents. I got a very pretty dolly 
with real hair, which I like bestof all. We have two weeks’ va- 
cation we are enjoying with our sleds and games. Wishing you 
a happy New Year, Iam 

Yours lovingly, Grace S. 


That was quite a sum to make ; thank you for remem- 
bering to tell me. Your plan for keeping Christmas at 
your church is a good one ; I am glad to know a similar 
— is done in many cae now. 


Warsaw, Co. December 27, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

It is two years since I wrote you before; but I do not wish to 
lose my place among the nephews and nieces, and hope I am not 
too late for the red line under my name. 

I told you in my other letter of the finding of salt here in very 
large quantities, fifteen hundred feet below the surface. You 
asked how they get itup. The wells flood themselves with the 
water found in abundance several hundred feet before reaching 
salt ; this dissolves the solid rock salt, and it is pumped up, the 
strongest, purest brine known in the world. Very large works 
have been put up here, and others are all the time,building, so 


that thousands of barrels of salt are made here every week, 
and sold in all parts of the United States. 

I would like to write much more, but will only wish youa 
happy New Year. Your loving niece, Dor. 


It is not too late for the red line. I do not want to 
lose a single nephew or niece, but I want to know that 
they are still willing to be my nephews and nieces. 

I like my food pretty well salted, and I am glad there 
is not likely to be any scarcity of salt in my day. 

BrRooKiyN, N. Y., December 28, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I write to thank you forthe beautiful New Year’s card which 
reached me this morning, and to ask that my name may con- 
tinue among those of your nieces. It has not been the “long 
word” which has kept me from making this request earlier. I 
did not know until afew weeks ago of the “red lines,” and 
since then I have been very busy at school. I should feel badly 
to lose my claim to nieceship. I think I must be one of the earli- 
est as well as oldest of Trixie’s cousins, and, besides this, it is to 
Aunt Patience that I owe my dearest girl friend. 

It would be along tale to tell bow, through the * Writing. 
Desk * and the ** Astronomical Puzzle’ of four or five years ago, 
M— and I began a correspondence; how I visited her in 
her pretty country home in New Hampshire: how, during my 
long stay in Texas, a baby sister came to her, and I, from my 
Southern home, sent to the far North a name for it ; how, after 
two years without seeing each other, I had a delightful visit from 
her at grandpa’s, this summer, before she returned to Lassell 
Seminary and we to Brooklyn. 

Some day I should like to come to over The Christian Union's 
home to see Aunt Patience, and tell her all about it. 

My sister and J are still attending the Packer Institute, which 
we find a delightful school, although we are obliged to work very 
hard. There are about sixteen hundred students, ranging in age 
from little tots just out of the nursery up to young ladies of 
twenty-two or more years. The hours of session during the winter 
termsare from nine to two, witha half-hour’s recess at noon. We 
have, besides the usual hours of study and recitation, a chapel 
service every morning, a singing period three times a week, and 
ten minutes of calisthenics daily : also, this year, a lecture from 
Professor Blaikie once every quarter. 

Each of the collegiate classes has, in turn, permission, on one 
Friday afternoon of the first three quarters, to give a little enter- 
tainment. These are sometimes very pretty, for they are superin- 
tended by our elocution teacher, and aid is given by girls from 
lower classes, either in a musical or literary way. 

Occasionally we have some extra entertainment, as when one 
day last week we were called to chapel at noon to enjoy an ad- 
dress by General Armstrong, and the beautiful singing of the 
Hampton Male Quartette. 

General Armstrong was © pleased with our entering chapel 
singing a processional, as we always do at morning service, that 
he intends to propose a like method at Hampton. I would lik, 
to see the shining eyes of the children when it is proposed. 

But mamma looks at me and says, ** What a long letter, Mary!" 
and I really ought to say Good-night. So, wishing you a happy 
New Year, I close, hoping that it is not too late still to sign my- 
self Your loving niece, Marky. 


You give a very attractive picture of your school life, 


ane when next I visit Brooklyn I shall want very much | 


to hear the processional singing, and to be fortunate 
enough to be present at one of the entertainments. I 
hope, with Professor Blaikie’s help (I suppose it is the 
author of ‘‘ How to Get Strong ”), you are learning how to 
strengthen and improve your body, that it may serve 
your mind well. It is of but little use, so far as this 
world is concerned, to have all the advantages of mental 
culture which you possess unless you have, and can 
keep, vigorous physical health. I believe in good, hard 
study, and think it does not hurt girls to do solid men- 
tal work ; but it must be done without haste, without 
strain. Many a girl has ‘“‘ broken down,” not from 
over-study, to which it has been attributed, but from 
the worry and fret about the incidentals of study, and 
the effort to do a great many unnecessary things, and to 
‘‘keep up” with other girls. 
Beaurorrt, S. C., Christmas Day, 1883. 

Dear Aunt Patience ; 

Beaufort is an incorporated town, which is now growing quite 
rapidly, owing to the Port Royal railroad, the phosphate interests, 
which are quite extensive, and also to the sale of government 
lands, which brings it into the hands of private owners. 

But I live outside of town, on my father’s farm, which is a 
small place, situated on Broad River, which is but an arm of the 
sea. We make bnt little crop, except in our garden, and much 
of the work I do, besides studying, is garden-work. I study some, 
and recite to my father (for there is no school near enough for 
me toattend). Fortwo winters I ‘have cut almost all the fire- 
wood we use, and this is the third. 

With regard to the colored people, there is a gradual material 
growth, most of them living in comfortable dwellings, and many 
of them living in two-story frame houses, with piazzas. When 
they first had land of their own, about fifteen years ago, they all 
lived in pole houses. Now some of the families eat their meals 
at tables like white people ; but many of them eat from the pots 
in which they cook, especially the children, and at the fireplace. 
Tobacco is used universally among them, and whisky almost uni. 
versally. What the people need above all other things is educa- 
tion. You would be amused to hear their singing, and would 
laugh at some of their comical expressions. 

Our location is high and dry, and we therefore find it very 
healthful, but it is difficult to make a garden during droughts, 
which have prevailed late years, and one of which lasted twenty- 
nine days ; and that inthis climate, with our hot weatherand dry- 
ing winds, dries things up thoroughly. 

It is interesting to notice the erosive action of the tide upon our 
shore, which is washed away at the rate of eight inches per year. 

The thermometer rarely indicates more than 105°, and never less 
than 140, here. We have long spells of hot, sultry weather in the 
summer, the temperature ranging from 90° o 98° in the shade. 
But we usually have a refreshing sea breeze in the afternoon. 

Last winter a girl from Minnesota visited our neighbors. She 
said she had written you and become one of your nicces, and I 
wonder if she will see this letter. 

This is my birthday, and I am seventeen years old. 

Affectionately, Avuesostvus L. G. H. 


You give me an excellent idea of your surroundings, 


and [ am glad to hear your opinion of the colored people 
in your vicinity. We have agreat responsibility in re- 
gard to them, and I fear we are not doing all we ought 
to teach them good ways. There are some great 
questions yet to be settled in this country, and some of 
them will fall to your generation. I sce great need of 
honest, justice-loving men, and I want my band of 
nephews to be ready to protect the weak, to teach the 
ignorant, and to reform the vicious, to live pure, earnest, 
strong lives, and to stand shoulder to shoulder and fight, 
if necessary, for honesty, justice, and education in this 
fair land. ‘There will be as much need for Christian 
valor in this second century of our republic as there was 
in the first. 


NEENAH, December 28. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I wish to thank you for the pretty Christmas card you gave me. 
I like it, it is so pretty, yet simple. 

I received many presents from my friends. I gave mamma a 
bureau scarf and papa a brush-browm holder. 

Our church had a concert called the “ Holy Child :” there was 
some singing and a few recitations, and when we went home 
‘they gave us a bag of something good two eat. 

I have one “pet, our old kittie, Spotty. Mamma has two birds, 
but I don’t like them except to hear them sing. 

[am learning how to skate onice. I like it: it is such fun. 
Papa won't let me skate on roller skates. [ don’t care; I get 
enough bumps without. I go to school, but we are having vaca- 
tion now. The teachers publish our standings every month in 
the newspapers. I don't like that at all. Ciood-by. 

Your niece, MAMIF. 


It seems to me you are a little girl of very decided likes 
and dislikes. That is all very well if you do not force 
your own opinions upon others. [am not sure that I 
should approve publishing the ‘‘ standing” in the news- 
papers ; what it your teacher's reason for it? I suppose 
it is to create an ambition in the pupils to stand well; 
and there is danger in that, far it tends to put the 
appearance above the reality. 


BRIDGETON, . d.. December 27, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I saw a letter in The Christian Union last week from Bridgeton, 
Me., and I thought maybe you would like to have a niece in 
Bridgeton, N. J. Both towns are in Cumberland Co.. but a good 
ways apart. This one is forty miles south of Philadelphia, and is 
a lovely place, too. We have two nice large lakes: one is called 
‘East Lake, and the other Crystal Lake. In the winter we skate 
on them, and in the summer go boating. 


five Methodist, one Episcopal. one Lutheran, and one Catholic. 
We have a woolen mill, saw mills, two grist mills, paper mill, 
rolling, nail, and gas-pipe mill, foundries and machine shops, and 
about twelve glass houses, where they make all kinds of bottles, 
plate glass, and window glass. Did you ever see window glass 
made?’ It is very curious to one who never saw it. There are 
three public schools and three large private schools. I am twelve 
years old, and go to Ivy Hall, a seminary for girls. I like it very 
much. We have a holiday all the week for Christmas. I received 
several nice presents, and would like to have you come and see 
them. Papa has taken The Christian Union ever since I can re- 
member. I take Harper’s “ Young People” and the “ Youth's 
Companion.”’ I enjoy them all ever so much; and sometimes I 
hardly know how to wait until they come. I send twenty-five 
cents to the poor children. 

From your loving niece, 


I never saw window glass made, and should like very 
much to go with you to see it. It is quite a coincidence 
that the county and town should be the same in two 
distant States, and that both should have great natural 
beauty, and also a large number of mills and factories. 
Did you ever hear of the man who thought it a very 
strange thing that it should so often happen that large 
streams of water should happen to flow by large towns 
and cities ? Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


CLARA H. 


Previously acknowledged, . . $681 66 
Grace Dustan and her father, - 20 
Bessie Beardsley and mother, oo ae 20 
Clara H. Seelye’- - - - - - - - - 25 
Leslie Cass, - - 10 
Total, - - - $682 41 
PUZZLES. 
BLANKS. 

1. Now —— thee well, —— friends ; govud by! 2. Oh! ——-thee 
to the mountain ——. 3. From that tall —— a —— you'll view. 
4. A —— scene that you never ——. 5. My -—, the —— is almost 
down. 6. —— carriage stops one —— in town. 7. The —~ is 
pouring ; hold the ——. 8. “Tis -—— that joiner lost his ——. 


The words filling the blanks are pronounced alike in each 
sentence, but spelled differently. Se. ee, 
SY NCOPATIONS. 


1. Syncopate winding, and find dressed. 2. Syncopate to scatter. 
of fcot apparel. 4. Syncopate manful, and find several. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER 20, 1883. 
Hour-Glass.—1. Hour-Glass.—2. 
ANIM ALISM&M 


LECT BAN NOCK 
ANT BA I RN 
T IM P 
DIA A 
DRAIN ALB 
YOON ING AGILE 
Cc ONGIGN 
ACCOM PANY 


Progressive Fnigma.—Conundrum. 
Dissection.—Hereditary. 
Square Word.— 


Charade.—Bob-o-link. 
—l, Narrow—arrow. 2 Wantse—antsa WHll— ill 


Decapitations. 
4 Fire—ire. 5. Shoes—hoes. 6. Place—lace. 


We have thirteen churches: three Presbyterian, two Baptist, - 


and find confusion. 3. Syncopate a cravat, and find an article . 
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_ drink, or gamble ; but they will invent a hundred plaus- 
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Sunday EFTERNOON. 


MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF CARES. 


Come, let me, I pray thee, give thee counsel.—1 Kings i., 12. 


THIRD WEEK IN JANUARY. 
Abotval. 

First Day of the Week.—He that is not against us is for us. 
— Mari ix., 40. 

Every one therefore who shall confess me before men, him 
will I also confess before my Father which is in heaven.— 
Matt. x., 32. 

Second Day.—Be ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason of the hope that isin you with 
meekness and fear.—1 Peter iii., 15. 

Third Day.—My words shall be of the uprightness of my 
heart; and my lips shall utter knowledge clearly.—Job 
xxxiii., 3. 

Abundantly bold to speak the word of God without fear.— 
Phil. i., 14, Revised Vefsion. 

Fourth Day.—And the Lord said unto him, Who hath 
made man’s mouth? or who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or 
the seeing, or the blind? have not I, the Lord? Now there- 
fore go, and I will be with thy mouth and teach thee what 
thou shalt say.—Ex. iv., 11, 12. 

Fifth Day.—I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ : for 
it is the power of God unto salvation to every man that 
believeth.—Rom. i., 16. 

Sirth Day.—Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy 
peace: for I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to 
hurt thee.—Acts xviii., 9, 10. 

He that is not with me is against me.—Matt. xii., 30. 

Seventh Day.—O Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth 
shall show forth seed — —Ps. li., 15. 


Every man should be willing to avow his principles ; 
no man should be boastful of them. There is a wide 
difference between confession and profession : he con- 
fesses who avows his principles when occasion calls for 
it ; he professes who thrusts his principles into the face 
of the world whether there is occasion or not. <A great 
many good men, by their weakness, rob their virtue of 
half its value. They will not cheat, or lie, or steal, or 


ible excuses, instead of saying frankly and openly, It is 
wrong. Quarter of a century ago, when temperance 
p’inciples were less popular than they are now, Governor 
Briggs of Massachusetts sat next to a total abstinence 
professor at a State dinner in Washington. Governor 
Briggs’s wine-glass remained upside duwn on the table ; 
his companion touched his well-filled wine-glass to his 
lips at every toast. ‘‘I thought you were a total absti- 
nence man,” said Governor Briggs. ‘‘ Oh! I only make 
believe, ” replied his companion. ‘‘I never make be- 
lieve,” responded the ex-Governor. This is what society 
and the world need—men that never make believe. A 
profession of religion may be made once for all in 
church. I do not wonder that some of the world’s best 
men hesitate to join the church, because it involves a 
public profession. A confession of religion involves open 
avowal of principle and the grounds of it whenever 
ecasion arises for acting on principle, and onlookers in- 
quire Why ? It is before men Christ calls for confes- 
sion ; a profession before the church will not take the 
place of it. Speech was given us, not to hide our con- 
victions, but to announce them. Concealment of princi- 
ple is generally a violation of truth ; quiet and kindly 
utterance of principle is never a violation of courtesy. 
To pretend to be what you ‘re not is hypocrisy ; but to 
pretend not to be what you are isa subtler and more 
common form.of hypocrisy. Hold no convictions that 
you need be ashamed of ; then never be ashamed of 
your convictions. Even Paul asked his friends to pray 
for him that boldness of utterance might be given to 
him ; it is certain that there are few of us who do not 
need to put that petition for ourselves into our morning 
prayers. Courage of convictions is always respected ; 
the coward is — detected, and always despised. 


THE POWER OF THE TONGUE.’ 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 
HE tongue is a power both for good and evil; 
perhaps of all members the most powerful. For 
it is the member by which we communicate our- 


International Sunday-school Lesson for January 20, 188%4 — 
Jimes iii, 1-18. The student may compare to advantage for 
Bible teachings concerning the tongue, the following passages : 
Isaiah xxxii., 6; Matt. xii., 37; Luke vi., 45; Prov. xviii., 21; 
Prov. xvV., 23; Eccles. ix., 17; x., 12, 14; Prov. xxx., 32; Micah 
vii.. 5. For illustrations of wrong use of the tongue see 
the following: Lying, Psalm xv.,2; xxxiv., 13; swearing, 
Matt. v., 3437; James v., 12; Exodus xx., 7; 2 Tim. ii, 16 
slander, Psalm xv., 3; Romans i., 30; James iv., 11; Titus iii., 
2; 1 Peter ii., 1: evil communications, Col. iii.. 8; 2 Peter it., 
7; tale bearing, Lev. xix., 16; Prov. xviil., 8; self-praise, Prov. 
Xxvy.. 14, 27; unprofitable disputes, 1 Tim. i.,4. For illustration 
of right use see the following: Prayer, Psalm xxvii., 7; xxviii., 2; 
praise, Psalm Ixxi., 23: Heb. xiii., 15; blessing, Gen. xlvii., 10 
2 Sam. vi., 18; rebuking sin, Lev. xix., 17; 1 Tim. v., 20; teaching, 
Prov. ix., 9; x., 90, 21; xv., 2, 7; xvi., 2; consoling, Job xvi., 


selves to others, both for good and for evil. What we 
hear and see helps or harms ourselves only, What we 
do with our hands builds or destroys only the perishable 
and mortal. We build up what time will soon pull 
down; we pull down what time would have pulled 
down himself if we had waited for him. But the tongue 
touches the immortal ; it hurts the mind and soul, not 
the body ; it builds up the impalpable, and therefore the 
immortal. Let us, following out the suggestions of James 
in the chapter appointed for our study, consider briefly 
the power of the tongue both for good and for evil. 

1. For good. The tongue is the great instructor and 
guider of men. It is the instrument by which nearly 
all the experience of one generation is communicated to 
the next generation. If there were no power of speech 
there could be no moral progress. Among the animals, 
who are without power of speech, there is no progress. 
All the power of education is lodged in the power of 
speech. It is the power of the schoolhouse, of the press, 
of literature, of the drama, of the platform, of the 
social circle, of the pulpit, of the Bible, of home in- 
struction. Example itself would lose half its power if 
there were no power of speech to interpret it. It is the 
great upbuilder. 

The tongue is the great guide and director of men. 
It is the bit and the rudder of human life. It has 
changed the destiny of nations. Is the United States a 
Nation or only a congeries of States? The American 
people do not Know. They have reached the parting of 


with seductive promises of liberty. The other leads to 
Strength and life, but alarmists cry out Despotism ! Then 
a Daniel Webster stands in the Senate of the United 
States, and by the power of the tongue turns the course 
of the Nation toward unity and life. From the hour of 
that reply to Hayne—‘‘ words, mere words”—the current 
of thought, affection, loyalty, purpose, flow in an ever 
increasing current toward ‘‘ Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable.” The tongue has 
changed the destiny of innumerable immortal souls. 
The drunken bookbinder is staggering along the streets 
of Worcester, hopeless, homeless, on the very verge of 
self-destruction. A kind hand is laid on his shoulder, 
a kind voice calls him by name and asks, ‘‘ Why not 
sign the pledge, Mr. Gough ?” ‘‘ Words, mere words ;” 
but they change the current of a life ; and the drunken 
bookbinder becomes the apostle of temperance, and by 
his own ‘‘ words, mere words,” turns the current of the 
lives of innumerable thousands from death and destruc- 
tion to life, and hope, and peace, and God. The tongue 
has put courage into faltering hearts; has been a re- 
enforcement to a timid army; has changed rout into 
victory. General Sheridan galloping down the Valley 
of the Shenandoah, and meeting his routed soldiers 
fleeing from the enemy, waves his sword in air and 
shouts, ‘‘Go the other way, boys! gothe other way "” 
and they go the other way, and the defeat is made a 
victory by the power of the tongue, with a hero using 
it and enforcing it by his own example. 

Such historic incidents give us a hint of the power of 
the tongue for good. But who can estimate what cheer 
it has imparted, what courage inspired, what life be- 
stowed, what peace and joy brought in innumerable in- 
stances and to innumerable hearts ! God has not given 
you wealth, or learning, or political power ; but he has 
given you a heart in which may be stored love, hope, 
and charity, and a tongue by which they may be dis- 
tributed to your neighbors ; and this is the greatest of all 
powers. Deeds die, but words are immortal. Jesus 
gathers a few peasants about him on one of the hills 
which overlook the Sea of Galilee, and speaks to them 
a few simple words of truth, and love, and beauty. 
The words tremble on the air, and seem to vanish in the 
uttering of them ; but the cities on which that morning 
sun was shining have long since crumbled to the dust, 
the very site of the most notable one is unknown, while 
the words of the Sermon on the Mount are still echoing 
round the world. Deeds stop with the doing of them ; 
words possess not only an immortal but a self-perpetuat- 
ing power. The loaf of bread you have given the poor 
is eaten in an hour; the garment you have given to 
him is worn out in a year; but the courage you have 
put into his heart he has put into a score of other hearts, 
and your words of love and hope bear children and 
grandchildren, an unnumbered progeny. If you had 
atreasury of dollars, every one of which when given in 
love had power to reproduce itself for further gifts to 
others, you would not be better endowed for benevo- 
lence than you are with the tongue, with its self- 
perpetuating coin of words. 


2. For evil. All the elements which make the tongue 
powerful for good make it equally powerful for evil. 
The corruption which it sets flowing is contagious and 
epidemic. The fire which it sets burning flames on 
long after the spark which started the conflagration 
has expired. By ‘‘ words, mere words,” Othello wins 
Desdemona’s love; by ‘‘ words, mere words,” Iago 
turns that swect love into bitter suspicion and murderous 
jealousy. The wound inflicted by the hand bruises the 


the ways. One leads to anarchy and dissolution, but. 


the soul, but makes that soul a wounding oneinturn. The 
evils which a man sends forth in evil words are like those 
which escaped from Pandora’s box ; they can never be 
caught and caged again ; they go on their way setting 
on fire the whole circuit of being.' The salacious story 
told in store gossip, in schoolboys’ talk, or in higher 
circles, sets on fire evil imaginations which no resolu- 
tions can fully quench. The ‘‘jesting which is not 
convenient” sticks like a burr in the mind, from which 
better things slip out easily into forgetfulness. The 
slander started on its course never can be wholly 
stopped. You may publicly prove its falsehood, you 
may sift every atom, explain and annihilate it, and yet, 
years after you had thought that all had been disposed 
of forever, the mention of a name wakes up assecia- 
tions in the mind of some one who heard the caluinny, 
but never heard or never attended to the refutation, 
or who has only a vague and confused recollection of 
the whole, and he asks, doubtfully, “ But were there 
not some suspicious circumstances connected with 
him ?” It is like the Greek fire used in ancient war- 
fare, which burnt unquenched beneath the water; or 
like the weeds which, when you have extirpated them 
in one place, are sprouting forth vigorously in another 
spot at the distance of many hundred yards ; or, to 
use the metaphor of St. James himself, it is like 
the wheel which catches fire as it goes, and burns 
with a fiercer conflagration as its own speed increases ; 
‘* it sets on fire the whole course of nature.’’? 

The splinter may be extracted from the festering 
wound, and time may heal the harm ; but the bitter word 
that rankles in the heart never can be taken out. No 
apology or retraction can make you forget that it was 
spoken, though you may cordially forgive the speech. 

Oh! untamable tongue—restless evil, deadly poison ! 
Strange are the feet that take us now to the house of 
God, and now hasten us to the despoiling of the widow 
or the shedding of innocent blood upon the battlefield ; 
strange are the hands now folded in prayer, now 
clenched in angry strife ; but strangest of all the tongue 
wherewith bless we God, even the Father, and curse we 
men which are made after the similitude of God. Do 
you think that strangeness has passed away since St. 
James’s time? If you were to read the religious jour 
nals of England and America, in some phases of their 
sectarian strife, even for a single week, you would wish 
that St. James were censor of the religious press fora 


of our churches from the church to the street every 
Monday morning, you would conclude that he might be 
invited to preach in our churches to advantage. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
KEEPING THE TONGUE.—JAMES III., 1-18. 


By Emity HuNTINGTON MILLER. 


HEN men wish to drive a strong young horse, 

that wants to run away and do mischief, they 
do not tie up his head, or his feet, or any part of his 
body. They fasten the lines to a little piece of iron, and 
put it in his mouth. We put bits in the horses’ mouths 
that they may obey us, and by pulling upon them we 
are able to stop the feet from running, and turn about 
the whole body. So, the Bible says, if we wish to keep 
our feet and our hands and our whole bodies from 
going wrong, we must begin by bridling the tongue. 
The tongue is a very little thing ; it does not look as if 
it could do much mischief as it lies there in its little 
house behind the teeth and lips; but it needs a very 
watchful keeper. 
We should not like to carry about.a wild beast that 
would tear and destroy our friends ; but the Bible says 


cannot be tamed. We would not carry about a poison- 
ous serpent to bite those who come near us; but the 
Bible says the tongue is full of deadly poisons, and that 
no man can tame it. None of us would go about drop- 
ping sparks and scattering coals that would kindle fires 
and burn up pleasant homes; yet the Bible says that 
careless, unkind,.or wicked words are like sparks of 
fire; they are very small, but they spread, and burn, 
and fill all the world with mischief. 

What shall we do with these tongues? God says 
we must give account by and by for the words 
they speak ; and if no man can tame them, how shall we 
keep them with a bit and bridle? We shall have to 
look further than the tongue, and be sure that the heart 
is right. The heart is like a fountain, and words are 
like the water that flows from it. If the heart is full of 
envy, and hatred, and unkind wishes, the words that we 
speak will be evil, too; so we must pray as David did, 
that God will make our hearts pure, and fill them 
with love; then it will be easy to speak right and act 


1 This seems to me to be the best interpretation of the confess- 
edly difficult phrase rendered in the Old Version “ course of na- 
ture,’ and in the New Version “wheel of nature.” It is not 
nature, but life or being, which is set on fire by the tongue; and 
this is the more literal rendition of the Greek. 

2. W. Robertson’s sermon on tre Tongue, which may be ad- 


5: counseling, Job xxix., 21 


body ; the wound inflicted by the tongue not only bruises 
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right. Our lesson says we are like trees with fruit grow- 
ing on them, and people look to see what fruit we bear, 
that they may know what kind of trees we are. These 
are some of the good fruits which God makes grow from 
our lives: wisdom, purity, peace, gentleness, love, pity, 
truthfulness, kindness. Is not that better than to be 
full of bitterness toward others, as Saul was?’ Do you 
think we shall be likely to sin with these tongues of ours 
if God gives us this love and wisdom ? 

Here is a beautiful little bridle to put on your tongue : 
‘‘Speaking the truth in love.” If you hold it fast your 
tongue will never make trouble for you by scattering 
angry words that are like sparks of fire, or false words 
that are like the sting of poisonous serpents, or unkind 
words that are like the bite of cruel beasts. ‘‘ Speaking 
the truth in love” will not let you say a word to wound 
the feelings of any one, or tell of their faults, or try to 
lift yourself up by pulling any one else down. ‘‘ Speaking 
the truth in love” will stop a great many careless words, 
and save a great many heartaches. It will help us to 
be the peace-makers, who Christ said should be blessed. 
But we must not think it will always be easy to keep 
our tongues from evil. Sometimes the horse tries very 
hard to pull away from his master’s strong hand, and 
the master has to be very watchful. Sometimes the 
ship that is driven by the wind tugs very hard against 
the helm, and the captain has to hold steadily. And 
sometimes these tongues of ours are very quick to say 
careless, unkind, mischief-making words; so we have 
to be always careful, and say, as David did, ‘‘Set a 
watch, O Lord, before my mouth ; keep the door of my 
lips.” 


PARABLE OF “‘A LITTLE BOY WHO WAS 
LOOKING FOR JESUS.” 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


HERE was once a little boy who read in his Testa- 
ment the stories about Jesus; and as little chil- 
dren think that everything they read is near by, he sup- 
posed that Jesus and his disciples were living near by, in 
the same town or the next, and he thought he would 
like to go and find Jesus, and ask him whether he 
might not stay with him awhile, and be one of his 
scholars. So one morning he got up early and set out 
on his journey before any one else was up. He left a 
little note on the table for his father and mother, which 
was this : , 

Dear Papa and Mamma,—I am going to find Jesus. I wish to 
be one of his disciples, with Peter and James and John. Tam 
very little. but Iecan do something. I can bring him water when 
he is thirsty, and wash his feet when he is tired with walking, 
and by and by I will come home and tell you all about it. 

CHARLEY. 

So Charley set out very bright and fresh. He had an 
idea, as little children have, that the world is only a few 
miles across, and that everything is close by; so he 
thought he would meet some one soon who would tell 
him where Jesus was. But after walking for an hour or 
so, he began to get tired, and wanted his breakfast. He 
went straight into a house, and sat down. Now, in this 
house there lived a very old man and woman who had 
no children. When they saw this little curly-headed 
boy coming in, they said: ‘‘ What do you want, my 
son?” And he told them he wanted some bread and 
milk for breakfast. They gladly gave it to him; and 
while he was eating it, he told them how he was going 
to find Jesus, and asked them if they could tell him 
where Jesus and his disciples were to-day. The old man 
and woman were astonished at this question, and said : 
‘“My dear child, we do not know.” So he thanked 
them for his breakfast, and they gave him a piece of 
bread to take with him, and he went away. Then the 
old man and woman said to each other: ‘‘Is it not 
strange that this little boy should be trying to find Jesus, 
‘and we have never tried to be Christians all our lives ?” 
So they resolved they would begin then to be Christians, 
and they knelt down and prayed God to make them so, 
and they felt very happy. 

So the little boy went on, and came to where two men 
were sitting and disputing. One was an infidel, and 
did not believe in Jesus Christ at all. The other was a 
Christian, but he was a hard sort of a Christian, 
who could argue for Christ; but he did it as if he 
were scolding. The little boy stopped to listen, -and 
presently went up and said, “If this man wants to 
know Christ, don’t wait here talking and scolding, but 
come help me to find him, for | am looking for him, 
too.” Then he took them each by the hands and led 
them along, and they stopped arguing, curious to see 
where he was going ; and they went along together. 

Presently they came to where some one was lying on 
the ground groaning with pain. Then the little boy 
said, ‘‘ Oh, now we shall find Jesus, for he always goes 
where people are sick ; he will come here presently. 
Let us sit down by this sick man, and nurse him, and 
make him comfortable, and Jesus will come here direct- 
ly.” So they sat down and nursed the sick man, till at 


' We transfer this parable, preached some years since to his 
congregation by James Freeman Clarke, to our columns from 
those of the Boston “Transcript.” 


last he felt better, and got up and went away thanking 
them. But no Jesus came, and the little boy began to 
be discouraged. 

Hov ever, he got up, and said, ‘‘ Let us go and look 


farther ; for He said, ‘Seek and ye shall find.’” But 
the two men said, ‘‘ No, little boy, we will go no 


farther, for we know how to find him now. We see 
that Jesus is not to be found in disputing, but by fol- 
lowing him. Good-by, little boy ; you have done us a 
great deal of good.” 

Then the little fellow journeyed on till he came to 
where a poor beggar sat on the ground, and he asked 
the little boy for bread. Charley took the piece he had 
saved in the morning, and broke it in two, and gave the 
beggar half, and said, ‘‘ Take this and eat, in the name 
of Christ, and I will eat the rest.” And the beggar said, 
‘‘Dear little boy, this is the first time I have eaten the 
Lord’s Supper for fifty years.” 

So night came on, and the little boy began to be 
frightened. But the beggar asked him who he was, and 
where he lived ; and he told the whole story. Then the 
beggar got up and went with him, and showed him the 
way home. And his father and mother, who had been 
looking for him all day, were very glad, and said, ‘‘ We 
have sought you all day.” But he said, ‘‘Whyso? I 
have been looking for Jesus.” Then he went into his 
little bed and went to sleep. 

And he dreamed, and, behold! Jesus came to him 
and said, ‘‘ My dear little boy, you have looked for me 
all day, and I have been near you all the time. I was 
with you when you went to look for me, and when you 
went to see the old man and woman, and the two 
arguers, and the sick man, and the beggar, and you 
have led me to all of them. The old man and woman 
will now be my disciples ; the two arguers have left off 
disputing, and have begun to do good works ; the sick 
man blesses God for the charity of his fellow-men, and 
the old beggar feels that he is not alone in the world. 
Go on, little boy, and always do so, and I shall always 
be with you. Though you cannot see me, you shall 
feel me in your heart.” 


THE CHURCH PORCH. 


H OW to bring the youth of our Christian households 

into any organic connection with the church is 
one of the most important practical questions of the day. 
Church membership founded on adult experience of 
religion is increasingly felt to be but a partial realization 
of the Scripture idea of the church. The young are 
the sufferers from this idea, which dominates the action 
of most of our evangelical churches. They have not 
had adult experience, nor can have it. Only in feeling 
can they indorse the creed which constitutes the church 
door. Intellectually, it is beyond them. Are they to 
be regarded as ‘‘outside the covenant ’—outside the 
promise which is ‘‘unto you and your children”? If 
so, will they not certainly grow up into life with a very 
feeble interest in an institution which recognizes them 
only as material on which to operate? That multitudes 
of men and women are lost to the church in every gen- 
eration through neglect arising out of erroneous ideas of 
what is essential to organic relationship to the church, 
is a fact known -to every one. The Harvard Church, 
Brookline (the loveliest suburb of Boston), has made a 
move in the direction of creating an organization ‘‘ to 
promote Christian discipleship among the young.” The 
litle of ‘‘ Church Porch” indicates its relationship to the 
church proper. Its membership is divided into three 
classes—Honorary, Associate, and Active. No young 
child can become a member unless the wish to do so, ex- 
pressed in writing, is indorsed by parents or guardians. 
The duties of membership are set forth on a leaflet, 
which runs as follows : 


‘DUTIES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE CHURCH PORCH. 


* The object of this Society is to promote Christian discipleship 
among the young. 

“The Society consists of three classes— Active, Associate, and 
Honorary members. 

‘* Active Members are those who are ready to take some part 
in the work of the Society, either in its devotional meetings or on 
one of its committees, and are willing, or, if quite young, per- 
mitted by their parents or guardians, to sign the following 
simple declaration : 

‘*** Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I purpose to 
try to do whatever he would like to have me do. I will pray to 
him, and read the Bible every day, and henceforth I will try to 
be his disciple.’ 

** Active members are expected to prepare themselves to take 
some part, however slight, in every meeting. The recitation of 
one or two passages of Scripture or a verse of a hymn is sufficient 
to meet this requirement in the case of those who are too young 
or too retiring to take any more extended part. 

** Associate Members are those who engage to attend regularly 
the devotional. and social meetings of the Society, but are not 
entitled to attend business meetings or to vote. It is hoped and 
expected that all associates will become active members. 

**Honorary Members are those adults who wish to identify 
themselves with the Society, and occasionally attend its meet- 
ings, but have no power to vote. 

‘*No one can be an active member until he or she has been an 
associate member for three months. 

‘It is the duty of Active and Associate Members of the Society 
to attend such special meetings for religious instruction as may 
be called at any time by the Pastor.”’ 


There are several Committees formed out of the Ac- 


tive Membership, the most important of which is styled 
‘The Look-out Committee,” consisting of a sufficient 
number of Active Members to take such a supervision 
over the Society as that each member shall be responsible 
for five (and only five); in sickness, to visit them ; if 
there be non-attendence or carelessness, to inquire into 
the reason of it, and to encourage to perseverance. Noth. 
ing important can be done without consultation with the 
pastor or with some of the church officers who are er- 
officco Honorary Members. The organization is simple, 
yet sufficient. On one side it is connected with the will 
of the parents ; on the other, with the oflicership of the 
church. It began five months ago, with a membership 
of forty, which has steadily grown to one hundred and 
five. Daily Scripture readings are prepared quarterly, 
and given to all members. While the conduct of the 


-meetings is largely in the hands of young men, yet 


older members of the church give occasional attendance, 
and, if needed, such help as seems advisable. The 
Church Porch, while differing in some important re- 
spects from the ‘‘ Society of Christian Endeavor” which 
the Rev. Mr. Clark organized some time ago in connec- 
tion with one of the Congregational churches of Port 
land, Me., resembles it in essential aim. We = report 
the movement here as one. of the best and most 
hopeful of the present day—one which it may well be 
hoped will bring the young people of our Christian 
congregations toa sense that their rightful place is in 
the church of Christ, and will prepare them for its re- 
sponsibilities and duties. 


WORDS OF WISDOM ABOUT WORDS. 
OU may tame the wild beast ; the conflagration of 
the American forest will cease when all the tim 
ber and dry wood is consumed ; but you cannot arrest 
the progress of that cruel word which you uttered care- 
lessly yesterday or this morning.—[F. W. Robertson. 


I hate anything that occupies more space than it is 
worth. I hate to see a load of bandboxes going along 
the street, and I hate to see a parcel of big words with- 
out anything in them.—| Hazlitt. 


Woman’s tongue is her sword, which she never lets 
rust.—| Madame Necker. 


A fool’s heart is in his tongue; but a wise man’s 
tongue is in his heart.—[ Quarles. 


In the use of the tongue God hath distinguished us 
from beasts, and by the well or ill using it we are distin- 
guished from one another ; and, therefore, though silence 
be innocent as death, it is rather the state of death than 
life.—[ Jeremy Taylor. 

Such as thy words are, such will thy affections be 
esteemed ; and such will thy deeds as thy affections ; 
and such thy life as thy deeds.—[Socrates. 


Socrates Scholasticus reports the story of one Pambo, 
a plain, ignorant man, who came to a learned man, and 
desired him to teach him some psalm or other. He 
began to read unto him the Thirty-ninth Psalm, ‘I said, 
I will take heed to my ways, that I sin not with my 
tongue.” Having passed this first verse, Pambo shut 
the book, and took his leave, saying that he would go 
learn that point first. When he had absented himself 
for the space of some months, he was demanded by his 
reader when he would go forward ? He answered that 
he had not vet learned his old lesson ; and he gave the 
very same answer to one that asked the like question 
forty-nine years after. 


lence. They have wrought more evil than battle, murder, 
and sudden death. They creep through the ear into the 
heart, call up all its bad passions, and tempt it to break 
God’s commandments. <A few bad words got into the 
ear of the mother of mankind ; and they led her on to 
eat the forbidden fruit, and thus to bring death into the 
world.—| Megridge. 


Xanthus, expecting some friends to dine with him, 
ordered his servant .¥sop to ,rovide the best things the 
market could supply. Course after course was served, 
each consisting of tongue. ‘* Did I not order you,” said 
Xanthus, in a violent passion, ‘‘ to buy the best victuals 
the market afforded?” ‘‘ And have I not obeyed your 
orders ?” said “sop. ‘‘Is there anything better than a 
tongue ? Is not the tongue the bond of civil society, the 
organ of truth and reason, and the instrument of our 
praise and adoration of the gods?” Xanthus ordered 
him to go again on the morrow, and buy the worst 
things he could find. £sop went, and again he pur- 
chased tongues, which were served as before. ‘‘ What! 
tongues again ?” exclaimed Xanthus. ‘‘ Most certainly,” 
rejoined sop; ‘the tongue is surcly the worst thing 
in the world. It is the instrument of all strife and con- 
tention, the inventor of lawsuits, and the source of 
division and wars; it is the organ of error, of lies, cal- 
umny, and blasphemies,” 
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HINTS FOR CHURCH WORK. 
COFFEE-HOUSES. 


N the face of all the interest shown in the temperance 

cause, it is astonishing that more practical methods 
for the prevention of drunkenness are not tried. It is 
uscless to suppose that the mere fact of signing a tem- 
perance pledge or wearing a blue ribbon will keep a 
man who has been drinking intoxicating liquors for 
years from falling again: he must be given some prac- 
tical help; something must be supplied him in the place 
of the stimulant which he has surrendered only half vol- 
untarily ; some place must be given him instead of the 
resort which has been so congenial to him for years. 

After working hard for eight or ten hours he finds it 
impossible to rest contentedly in the close, crowded 
home which is all that his means will provide ; but the 
only other place that offers hospitality is the neighbor- 
ing liquor store, with its congenial company and invit- 
ing warmth. A mile or two from his home, perhaps, 
there is a nice, proper reading-room which he can 
enter very quietly and read for an hour or two, 
but he must not converse—that is against the 
rules; he must not smoke — that is against 
the rules, too; and, being hedged about in this 
way with confc..a'mg regulations, the place presents no 
charm. There shovld not be a parish in any city, nor 
should there be a village in the land, without a reading- 
room located in the midst of the homes of the poor ; 
and these reading-rooms should be as free to the 
frequenter as is the liquor store ; he should be allowed 
to smoke, talk, read, or play games as he would were 
there a bar; the only restriction being in regard to lan- 
guage ; that should be insisted on. 

Few realize the temptation that the sober workman 
has to drink ; he carries in a tin pail to his work a lunch, 
usually of baker's bread cut thick, and buttered, per- 
haps meat, repelling many times even to his uneducated 
stomach ; but it is the best that his wife can provide, 
with her knowledge and means. It is felt to be insuf- 
ficient by both, and so an alléwance is made for the five- 
cent glass of beer or something stronger. This tempta- 
tion should be removed by the establishment in the 
vicinity of factories and workshops, and at fr quent in- 
tervals on the river fronts of our cities, of coffee-houses. 
These coffee-houses should be under the care of a com- 
mittee of ladies from one or different churches, as cir- 
cumstances may dictate ; let the ladies of the church 
decide how much money is needed to start the coffee- 
houses and pay expenses for one month ; divide this 
money into a certain number of shares, making the 
shares as low as possible in order to interest the greatest 
number of people in the church or churches. The 
complaint is often made of the lack of personal 
interest in missionary work in the church; to 
remedy this, interest the people in some missionary 
work the result of which they can see. Let the ladies 
form a committee, which they may divide into two sub- 
committees : one being the purchasing committee, whose 
business it will be to purchase the food necessary for the 
coffee-house and have a supervision over the use of the 
food purchased ; the other committee to be a visiting 
committee, one member of which will be present at the 
coffee-house from 11:30 to 1:30 each day. Nearly every 
church has on its poor list some woman or women 
making a precarious living at sewing, who are fully 
capable of cooking plain food for a number of hungry 
men. 

Having secured help, hire a store located where it will 
be accessible at noon to the greatest number of workmen. 
Furnish it with one dozen (or less) pine tables, which 
will cost from $1 to $2 apiece ; the required num- 
ber of chairs, which will cost but fifty cents apiece ; 
cups and saucers, plates, bowls, knives and forks, and 
spoons can be purchased at wholesale for a small sum. 
Start with a bill of fare cf tea and coffee, five cents; 
soup, five cents ; bread and a bow] of milk, five cents ; 
stew, made of beef with potatoes, onions, and sometimes 
tomatoes, sold at ten cents, including one slice of bread ; 
for dessert, bread pudding, rice pudding, a piece of pie, 
sold at five cents each ; doughnuts can be sold at one 
cent each : add to this list as the e is demand, One of 
the most successful coffee-houses of the present 
day, one that is not only self-supporting but is 
paying interest on the money invested, began with 
a similar bill of fare; the demand came for 
a greater variety, and they acceded to that demand, 
and now sive a good dinner of roast beef and potatoes, 
roast lamb and potatoes, beefsteak and potatoes, fifteen 
cents; ham and eggs, eighteen cents; pork and beans, 
ten cents. They vary their desserts from day to day. A 
very popular dish on their bill of fare for a noonday 
meal is oatmeal, served hot with milk, five cents. This 
coffee-house is located in the midst of a working com- 
munity, and has been the means since its establishment 
of shutting up about eight miserable little liquor stores 


in four years. 

At the beginning, a woman with one assistant will be 
able to cook and care for all customers, and it is an easy 
matter to obtain help when the increased business de- 


mands it. Another way of helping to its success 
is to have tickets printed, sell twenty for one dol- 
lar to all persons interested in coffee-houses, and 
when demands are made at the kitchen doors of our 
homes, give the applicant a ticket which will entitle 
him to a meal at the coffee-house. A_ repetition 
of these visits will show those in charge that 
the applicant is a professional beggar, in which 
case he can be marked and refused assistance ; 
if, however, the case seems to demand it, inquiry can 
be made and suitable employment found. All who 
have ever attemped charitable work know the various 
channels which open to every earnest person to help the 
deserving poor, but to none do more frequent occasions 
of helpfulness come than to those who give personal 
attention and care to coffee-houses ; the opportunities 
for a kindly word or inquiry are innumerable, and many 
men who had gone half way down the hill to destruc- 
tion have been helped back again and placed on a firm 
foundation for right living through the open doors of 
the coffee-house. A reading-room should be the insep- 
arable companion of the coffee-house ; it costs very little 
to furnish it ; a long pine table, half a dozen arm-chairs, 
and three or four cuspidores are all that would have to 
be purchased ; the papers would willingly be donated 
by the church, the magazines would be new to the 
reader though old to the family donating them, and the 
expense of running it would only be that of light and 
heat, as the one in charge of the coffee-house would be 
able to have an oversight over the reading-room also. It 
would be wise, if possible, to hire a store wide enough 
to divide lengthwise, making one half of the front a 
dining-room, the other half a reading-room, where the 
workingman, when he had finished his dinner, could sit 
down and be warm and comfortable until it was time 
for him to return to his work. A walk along either 
river front on a cold day will soon convince the ob- 
server how great a necessity there is for such a place of 
refuge for workmen. The wind blows keen and cold 
from the water, the men are poorly clad, and the major- 
ity of them are physically incapable of resisting the 
warmth that is offered to them by the open door of the 
neighboring liquor store. They enter with no intention 
of drinking, but when once inside, the temptation is too 
strong, and even if they have no money to pay for 
drinks themselves, that habit which is the curse of the 
country—an invitation to take a drink—almost invari- 
ably comes. Wecry Shame! for the man who spends 
his money for rum—money that is needed by his wife 
and children—but we fail to put around him the safe- 
guards which larger means and greater intelligence 
make it a duty to build. 


NOTES FROM CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco is to the Congregationalists of California 
what Boston is to those of Massachusetts. It is the head- 
quarters of the denomination. Itis there that the ‘‘ Pacific,” 
the organ of the churches, is published ; there the Congre- 
gational Club meets monthly, and on Monday of each week 
the ministers’ meeting is held. Across the bay, which is six 
miles wide, with a half-hourly ferry, is the city of Oakland, 
holding the same relation to San Francisco that Brooklyn does 
to New York City. There are located the Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary and its adjunct, Hopkins Academy, both on a 
firm financial basis, and there is the largest church of the 
denomination, the First, of which the Rey. Dr. J. K. McLean 
is pastor, having seven hundred members, and sustain- 
ing a kindergarten, a Chinese school, and a very large Sab- 
bath-school, and also a branch missionary church. It has 
an assistant pastor, who superintends the Sabbath-schvool 
and conducts the prayer-meeting and administers the com- 
munion at the branch church. 

Adjoining Oakland is Berkeley, where the State University 
is situated, and where are two Congregational churches. 
Oakland has five, besides which there are thirty-three other 
churches, with twenty-eight houses of worship. There are 
one hundred and two Congregational churches in the State, 
and there has been a net gain of seven during the past year. 

The Congregational Club of San Francisco and vicinity, 
recently formed, is rapidly increasing in membership. The 
meeting on the evening of December 21 was a notable one. 
About forty ladies were present as invited guests, and after 
a period of social intercourse, followed by an elegant repast, 
Professor Mooar, of the Theological Seminary, delivered a 
very able oration on the Pilgrim Fathers, dwelling especially 
on their public spirit, and its influence on their descendants 
of New England. He was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Steb- 
bins, of the Unitarian Church of San Francisco, an invited 
guest, who spoke eloquently in eulogy of the Pilgrims of 
Plymouth. A full report of the proceedings is to be pub- 
lished in a supplement to the “ Pacific.”’ 

The ministers’ Monday meeting in San Francisco is 
usually well-attended and well-sustained by the pastors 
around ‘‘the Bay.’’ The subjects discussed at the last two 
meetings were, ‘‘ Preaching over the Heads of the People ”’ 
and ‘‘ How Shall Morals be Taught in our Public Schools ?”’ 

There is no “‘ famine in the ministry,’’ but the churches 
of the State are well and ably supplied with pastors, with 
the exception of that at Sacramento, which is casting its 
eyes Eastward for some man of mark. Many clergymen 
from the interior and the East are seen here constantly, who 
come to this coast for health or recreation. 

There is a prospect of an abundance of rain, which is so 
indispensable at this period of the year to the business pros- 
perity of this State. The rainy season has set in, and vege- 


tation is putting on its gala dress. The lowest point the 
mercury has reached in Oakland during this, the coldest 
month of the year, has been twenty-six above zero, while 
we read of its fallirg twenty-two below zero in the East! 
On our Christmas dinner-table was an elegant bouquet of 
roses gathered for the occasion from our front yard. 


OAKLAND. Cal. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—In the case of Dr. Wilson, removed from the curacy of St. 
George’s Cathedral, Kingston, Canada, a petition extensively 
signed has been presented for his re-instatement. The 
Dean’s reply, which is at considerable length, has been 
made public. We judge that Dr. Wilson’s offense consists 
in his recognizing as Christian workers a body of disciples _ 
who are not members of the Episcopal Church, ‘the 
church catholic, the body declared in Holy Scripture, and 
fully confirmed by the testimony of history,’’ and thus work- 
ing against the prayer in the Litany, ‘‘ From heresy and 
schism good Lord deliver us.’’ It is in order to remark that 
the same Litany contains a petition for deliverance “ from 
all uncharitableness,’’ and that if ministers are to be turned 
out of office for recognizing the good work done by the 
Salvation Army, despite some errors in methods, some of 
the principal ecclesiastics in the Church of England should 
be disfrocked. 

—The members of the South Baptist Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., it will be remembered, made application for admission 
to the Long Island Association; the application was re- 
ferred to a committee. This committee have now sent a let- 
ter to the members of the South Church asking for more 
specific statements of their faith in the “ articles of faith” 
presented by the church to the Association. At the meeting 
of the members to take some action in regard to the letter, 
resolutions were passed that the church acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the letter, and request that an explicit statement of 
the necessary changes to be made in the articles of faith be 
sent to them in order that the church may know what 
change is required before they will be recognized by the As- 
sociation. The pastor, the Rev. Mr. Thomas, stated that the 
church would not yield from its present position. The 
probabilities are that the church will not be accepted by the 
Association. 

—Senator Dawes, of Pittsfield, Mass., recently gave the 
young men who are studying political economy with the Rev. 
J. L. Jenkins an instructive talk on the ‘Silent Changes in 
the Constitution,” reviewing its history, and giving per- 
sonal reminiscences of his Congressional experience, show- 
ing that the spirit of the Constitution provides for its change, 
from time to time, to meet the exigencies of great questions 
as they arise, as in our Civil War. 

—The Payson Church Parish in Easthampton, Mass., ap- 
propriates over $4,000 for current expenses ; pastor’s salary 
$2,000, church music $900, the bulance for incidentals. 

—The last Sunday of the old year in North Adams, Mass. , 
the Methodist church observed its tenth anniversary. Some 
$1,800 were raised to diminish the church debt, leaving a 
balance of $13,500 still due. 

—The Rev. T. T. Munger, of North Adams, Mass., preached 
on the last Sunday of the year a sermon comparing and con- 
trasting the theology and preaching of forty-five years azo 
with those of to-day, arriving at the conclusion that the the- 
ology of the present is more Scriptural than it was formerly. 

—The reports received from Gaboon, on the west coast 
of Africa, speak of the difficulties that are being con- 
stantly met by the missionaries in their labor in those 
sections of the country that are under the control of | 
the French. No schools are allowed except those that 
have the sanction of the French authorities, and orders 
have been received that no language but the French 
shall be taught in those schools, and that one-half of 
the time shall be given of the study of that language. 
The obstructions, it is thought, are due to the influence of 
the French Catholic missionaries, who, of course, are 
opposed to Protestant teachings. If this opposition con- 
tinues it will, in the end, destroy the missionary work of the 
past twenty-five years. The missionaries have taken the 
pupils of the schools that have been closed into their homes. 
The condition of affairs has been laid before the Secretary 
of State, and without doubt the injustice done to the 
missionaries and missionary societies will be brought to the 
attention of the French Government, and some, if not all, of 
the restrictions removed. It was not until twenty years ago 
that the French laid claim to this section, while the Gaboon 
was first entered by the missionaries in 1840. It was the 
missionaries who discovered that the Ogové River was 


navigable two hundred miles from the sea. At present 


there is a population of about two million natives in the 
Gaboon, and about two hundred Europeans. The natives 
speak many dialects, but no written language ; the mission- 
aries have reduced the two principal languages to writing, 
and these are gradually absorbing the others, thereby re- 
ducing the difficulties of the work of civilization. 

—The Friends’ Church at Baileyville, Me., was dedicated 
last week ; it is said to be the handsomest Quaker church in 
the country. 

—The Freethinkers of Western New York have declared 
the objects they have in view, and the means by which they 
would obtain them. First, they would demand entire free- 
dom of thought and freedom of speech on all subjects of 
human interest, without dictation either from the State or 
from the organization known as the church; they would 
defend this liberty of thought and speech by arms, if neces- 
sary. Second, the National Constitution of the United 
States ignores all religion and religious oaths; they aim to 
bring the government of the separate States up to the same 
high level. Third, they wish to enlighten the conscience of 
their church friends, that they may see the injustice of ex- 
empting ecclesiastical property from taxation, because by 
this exemption a majority of citizens, who have no interest 
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in religious corporations, are compelled to support them ; 
they also protest against th: expenditure of public money in 
paying the services of chaplains in the army, navy, and two 
Houses of Congress, because the employment of such per- 
sons is illegal. Fourth, they aim by criticism and argument 
to weaken the confidence of their fellow-citizens in the Bible 
as an inspired revelation from heaven, containing an infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice. They apprehend that the 
idolatry of the book which glorifies polygamy is the greatest 
hindrance to settling the question of Mormonism. They 
end by washing their hands of the guilt of persecuting by 
fire and sword, and would meet Mormonism, as they expect 
to meet all persecutions of the church and Bible, by sound 
argument, and by monogamatic tendencies of our modern 
civilization, by free schools, and by railroads. 

—The denominational printing establishment of the Free- 
will Baptists, now located in Dover, N. H., will be moved 
to Boston early in the spring; a site on Shawmut Avenue 
having been purchased on which a building will be put up 
for the printing and pubiishing business. 

—The Hon. Joseph Ropes gave the youug men of the Bos- 
ton Christian Union last week a very practical and enter- 

-taining address on the Christian virtue of prudence; men- 
tioning men who were recognized as distinguished for 
prudence, as Fabius, George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln; showing that it is not prudent to assert that which 
we cannot prove, nor to conclude that a man is our friend 
because he flatters us, or our enemy because he tells us the 
truth; and it is not prudent to form habits of moderate 
drinking, which may bring us to a drunkard’s grave ; while 
it is never prudent to disregard the voice of conscience, and 
the example of the wise and good. 

—The Rev. Dr. Cushing Eells, who for along time has been 
missionary among the Indians, is now visiting the East, so- 
liciting aid for Whitman College, Washington Territory. 

—A themorial service in honor of the late Rev. Dr. Thomas 
D. Anderson, of the Baptist church of South Boston, was 
held in the First Baptist Church of New York City, on Janu- 
ary 7. A sermon was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Armitage, 
and addresses by Drs. Hall, Prime, Newman, and Sampson. 
Dr. Anderson was at one time pastor of the First Church. 

—Dr. Dennen, of the Third Congregational Church of 
New Haven, Conn., preached a sermon recently which em- 
bodied the history of the church during the nine years of its 


existence. The first year the income of the church from all 


sources was about thirty-two hundred dollars; the present 
income of the church varies from forty-five to forty-seven 
hundred dollars. The average increase, under the ministry 
of Dr. Dennen, has been from eight to nine bundred dollars 
per annum. In April of 1875 the membership was two hun- 
dred and fifty-two ; the present membership is four hundred 
and sixteen. There has been a decided increase in the at- 
tendance at the church service and at the Sunday-school 
under the present pastor. Dr. Dennen has worked with a 
high purpose, and the entire work accomplished by this pas- 
tor and people will never be known in this life. 

—The East Congregational Church of Brooklyn, E. D., of 
which the Rev. William Stiles has just resigned the pastor- 
ate, has secured the services of the Rev. J. Hyatt Smith to 
supply the pulpit for six months. In an interview with the 
reporter of the Brooklyn ‘* Eagle,’’ Mr. Smith stated that he 
. had made an engagement with the East Congregational 
Society for the ensning six months, with the probability of 
a permanent engagement if the union for that period should 
prove mutually beneficial. Mr. Smith believes that, owing 
to civil service reform, future Congressmen will be great- 
ly relieved from burdens which their predecessors were 
compelled to carry. Mr. Smith expressly stated that he 
had not abandoned the Baptist denomination, but if the 
work upon which he was entering had the seal of the Mas- 
ter, and the prosperity of the church demanded it, he would 
unite with the Congregational denomination. 

—The Congregational church at West Hampden, Mass., 
was dedicated last week. About 34,000 have been expended 
in the improvements ; the full amount has been paid. 

—A circular has been issued by the Congregational Church 
of Gorham, N. H., and presented to every person in the 
village, inviting them to attend some church service dur- 
ing every Sunday of the coming year; it gives the times 
of service at each church in the village; it also contains 
a list of sermons to be preached by the pastor of the 
Congregational church, the Rev. Theodore C. Jerome, dur- 
ing January, February, and March. At the evening ser- 
vice, which is denominated by them a ‘‘ vesper’’ or praise 
service, in addition to the hymns sung by the congregation, 
a Bible exposition, or readings by different persons of short 
narratives or brief extracts selected by the pastor, will oc- 
cupy the time. On last Sunday evening the allegory ‘‘ Was 
it a Dream ®”’ taken from The Christian Union of December 
20, was rea‘. 

—The con mittee in charge of Cardinal McCloskey’s Jubi- 
lee Celebraiion have held their final meeting and completed 
their arrangements for holding the celebration in the Cathe- 
dra! on January 12. The exercises will begin at 10:30. Over 
$10,000 have been contributed for the jubilee pulpit which 
will be put in the Cathedral as a memorial of this event. A 
dinner will be given in the Female Catholic Asylum at the 
close of the services, where the Cardinal will be congratu- 
lated on the completion of fifty years of priesthood. 

—Mrs. Van Cott, the evangelist, is holding evening ser- 
vices in the Forsyth Street Methodist Episcopal Church of 
New York. 

—During service at the Johannis Kirche in Vienna, on the 
evening of December 31, there was a riot, in which three per- 
sons were killed. The church is situated in the working- 
men’s quarter of the city; a Jesuit priest was preaching a 
mission sermon to a large audience, the majority of whom 

were women and children ; suddenly a crowd of workmen 
broke into the church, shouting ‘‘ Down with the Jesuits !’’ 
They tore the robes of the priest, threw paving-stones, dam- 
aged the altar and images, and broke the doors and win- 


dows ; the wax tapers on the altar, falling, set fire to the altar 
cloths ; this, added to the previous excitement, created a 
panic in the audience. A later dispatch states that simulta- 
neously with the attack of the mob on the church thousands 
of socialist tracts were distributed throughout the city. 
Everything in the interior of the church was destroyed. The 
bishop has ordered the church to be reconsecrated. It is 
said that one cause of the attack on the church was that the 
services were held from seven to ten o'clock in the evening, 
and that all the women and children went to the church in- 
stead of staying at home and preparing the evening meal for 
the husbands and fathers. The riot was quelled by the 
authorities. 

—Bishop Merrill, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who 


has recently been visiting the Methodist Missionary Con- 


ference in China, India, and Japan, reports that the popu- 
lation of China, in his belief, does not exceed three hundred 
millions: that in consequence of their conservatism it was 
very difficult to introduce Christianity among them. The 
Mission Church at Pekin, in the North China Conference, 
had a membership to five hundred, and twelve native 
preachers ; in the Central China Mission there were eight 
preachers, and though the mission has been established ten 
years, comparatively little progress had been made. The 
greatest success had been made in the Foochow Conference, 
which has now over fifty native preachers and a church 
membership of about two thousand. Bishop Merrill thinks 
that native preachers compare favorably with preachers in 
this country; he further states that it was a mistaken idea 
to expect to convert the Chinese through the direet instru- 
mentality of the missionaries ; they could lay the foundation 
only ; the real, final, and effective work must be done by 
native preachers. Diversity of dialects in different parts of 
China made it almost impossible to hold intercourse with 
the people ; in case war invaded China, he believed that the 
missionaries would be compelled to seek the seaports for 
protection, if they were not compelled to leave the country 
altogether; but if this war should oecur he helieved that 
the work of Christianizing the country would be still con- 
tinued by the native preachers. 

—A meeting in the interest of the church extension of the 
Presbyterian Church was held last Sunday in the West 
Presbyterian Church of New York. Addresses were made by 
Drs. Clark, Paxton, and Hall, and by Mr. Morris K. Jesup. 
Mr. Jesup said the laymen of New York had contributed 
from ten to twelve thousand dollars a year to the mission 
work of New York City, and that from fifty to one hundred 
thousand were needed ; churches were needed, and they should 
be supplied with the best talent; the city had grown enor- 
mously within the last ten years, but the churches had not 
kept progress with its growth, and it must now do extra 
work to make up for past deficiencies. Dr. John Hall 
made a plea for the estab'ishment of French and Bohemian 
missions in New York City. 

—The Second Presbyterian Church of Fifty-seventh Street, 
nea. Broadway, New York, was dedicated last Sunday ; the 
church was completed in 1878, but at its completion had a 
debt of 340,000 ; it was then decided to postpone its dedica- 
tion until the whole debt had been paid, and, to the joy and 
gratification of pastor and people, the property, valued at 
$225,000, has now been dedicated free of debt. The present 
pastor is the Rev. Dr. James D. Wilson, who has been pas- 
tor of the church since 186). 

—Revivals are in progress inthe Friends’ Meeting-House 
at Newport, R. I., and a series of meetings are being con- 
ducted at the Young Men’s Christian Association. Rooms, 
same city. In New York City revival services are being held 
in some of the Methodist Episcopal churches; in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at South Orange, N. J., revival ser- 
vices have been held for the past month, and, as a result 
forty-five have joined the church on probation. 

—Converts are numbered by the thousands at the Moody 
and Sankey meetings in England. The meetings were re- 
sumed at Clapham and Battersea January 6. Mr. Sankey 
did not assist on account of the death of his father at New 
Castle, Pa. 

—Meetings for the promotion of holiness will be held in 
the Willett Street Methodist Episcopal Church at New New 
from January 8to 13. The Rev. William McDonald will be 
in charge. 

—Memorial services in commemoration of the fourth cen- 
tenary of the birth of Zwingli were held in the German Pres- 
byterian Church at Madison and Montgomery Streets, New 
York, last Sunday. The day was also celebrated in Balti- 
more by services being held in the Academy of Music; 
Brooklyn, Chicago, and Philadelphia also recognized the 
day with becoming services. 

—President Seelye, of Amherst, delivered a lecture at the 
Second Presbyterian Church at Albany, N. Y., January 6. 
He does not believe that higher education would prevent or 
overcome the evils of intemperance: he declared that the 
licensing of the traffic was a compromise with wrong: and 
that the granting of such licenses by the community blunted 
its moral sense. Safety was to be found in prohibition alone. 
He declared that the moderate drinker would have no infiu- 
ence, and that any reform dissociated from the church is 
impossible ; all that is done in the interest of temperance 
must be done by Christian effort and by personal effort. 

—The Garfield Memorial Church, one of the finest chur: ) 
buildings in the city of Washington, will be dedicated Jan- 
uary 20. 

—A movement is on foot to convert the Washington 
Street Baptist Chapel of Orange, N. J., into an Independent 
Church. 

—About thirty-two of the prisoners at Sing Sing, ranging 
in age from seventeen to forty years, have been entered as 
pupils at the night school conducted in the chapel of the 
prison, with one of the prisoners as teacher. He is an ex- 
perienced Massachusetts school-teacher, and was sent to 
prison for bigamy. Good order prevailed, and strict atten- 


tion was paid to the instruction given by the teacher. 


Warden Brush has concluded to admit some of the li 
prisoners to the class. 

—A petition is being circulated at Orange, Mass., under 
the auspices of the Congregational Church, praying that all 
Sunday trains be discontinued, except in cases of absolute 
necessity. This petition will be presented to the railroad 
companies and to the railroad commissioners of the State. 

—The Rev. Nelson Millard, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Syracuse, N. Y., received a call to the Broadway 
Church of Norwich, Conn., two weeks since. A meeting 
was called, one evening last week, to take action in regard 
to the resignation ; and thechurch unanimously agreed not 
to accept the resignation, as, in their estimation, its accept- 
ance would be a calamity to the church. The ladies of the 
church met and passed similar resolutions. The wife of 
Dr. Millard shares the affection of the people with him, and 
her name was coupled with his in both sets of resolutions. 

—The Treasurer of Boston University has just received the 
sum of forty thousand dollars, a gift from the Hon. Alden 
Speare, for the endowment of a chair in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, to be called, in memory of a beloved daughter, 
the Emma Speare Huntington Professorship. 

—The collection for the Saturday and Sunday Hospital As- 
sociation, made in the churches on December 30, it is thought, 
will amount to more than the collection of any previous 
year, as special attention had been given by the pastors to 
the work of the Association. 


_ 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Charles H. Everest, of Norwalk, Conn., will receive a call 
to the Corner Church at Meriden. 

—F. E. Sturgis, of Knoxville, Tenn., has received a call to the 
church at Natick. Mass. 

—James P. Hoyt, pastor of the church at Newton, Conn., has 
received a call to Milton, Conn. 

—W. W. McLean, of Steubenville, Ohio, has accepted a call to 
College Church at New Haven, Conn. 


—-George S. Burroughs, pastor of the church at Fairfield, Conn., - 


has accepted a call to the Center Church at New Britain, Conn. 

—George 8S. Thrall, pastor of the Park Street Church at Bridge- 
port, Conn., has resigned on account of ill-health. 

—Henry A. Powell, pastor of the Lee Avenue Church at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has resigned ; the congregation refuse to accept the 
resignation. 

—Frank Thompson, pastor of the church at Milton. Conn., has 
accepted a call to Valpuraiso, Chili. 

—George M. Howe, of Princeton, Mass.. has accepted a call to 
the church at Lewiston, Me. 

—George K. Hall preached his farewell sermon December 30 in 
the church at Vergennes, Vt. 

—A. J. Bray, pastor of the Zion Church at Montreal, has re- 
signed ; he will devote his time to journalism. 

—J. K. Williams, of West Rutland, Vt., has received a call to 
the church at Cornwall, N. Y. ! 

—Arthur E. Skeele, of East Bloomfield, N. Y., has received a 
call to the church at Augusta, Me. 

—W. A. Benedict, pastor of the church at Sutton, Conn., has 
received a call to the church at Orange Park, Fla. 

—Henry Coats, of Fredonia, Mich., has accepted a call to the 
church at Litchfield, Mich. 

—Alfred A. Elsworth, pastor of the church at Galesburg, Iil., 
resigned a few days since; te resignation has been withdrawn, 
to the great delight of the people. 

—Howard Moody, of Andover, N. H., is stricken with paralysis. 

—J. V. Hilton, pastor of the First Church at Denver, Col., has 
resigned ; he will go abroad for two years. 

—Francis Hawley, the father of the Hon. Mr. Hawley, of Con- 
necticut, died at Hartford, Conn., January 2, aged 81 years. 


EPISCOPAL. 

—Louis De Cormis, rector of St. Stephen's Church at Lynn, 
Mass., was presented with a purse of $300 by his parishioners last 
week. 

—Walker Gwynn, of Cohoes, N. Y., has accepted a call to St. 
Mark's Church at Augusta, Me. 


BAPTIST. 


—Nathan E. Wood preached his first sermon as pastor of the 
Memorial Church of Chicago, Il., December 30. 

—William T. Burns, pastor of the First Church at Lynn, Mass , 
has resigned. : 

—S. H. Emery was installed pastor of the Calvary Church at 
Salem, Mass., January 3, 1884. 

—W. S. Gay has accepted a call to the church at Wales, Mass. 

—Benjamin Dow, of Fulton, N. Y., has received a call to the 
church at West Medway, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—K. C. Anderson, of Oshkosh, Wis., has accepted a call to the 
First Church at Troy, N. Y. 

—W. H. Haney has received a call to the church at Mumford, 
N.Y. 

—H. H. Wallace, of Franklin, Pa., has received a call to Beulah, 
N. Y. 

—F. B. Du Val, pastor of the First Church at Wilmington, Del., 
has resigned, and accepted acall to Toledo, Ohio. 

—J. W. Hageman has accepted a call to the Franklin Avenue 
Church at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—L. P. Bickford, of Norwich, Conn., has received a call to the 
Universalist Church at Waltham, Mass. 

—W. B. Randolph, of Medina, N. Y., has been chosen as super- 
intendent of the mission work of the Universalist Church in 
Western New York. 

—Joseph Z. Tyler was weicomed as pastor of the Church of 
Christ at Brooklyn, N. Y., last week. 

—Lawrence Waish (Roman Catholic). treasurer of the Irish 
Land League, died at Boston, Mass., last week, aged forty-three 
years. 


—George Bremner (Unitarian), pastor of the church at Ux- . 


bridge, Mass., has resigned. 

—George H. Young was installed pastor of the Unitarian 
Church at Woburn, Mass., last week. 

—J. H. Amies, pastor of the Universalist Church at New Lon- 
don, Conn., has resigned. __. 

--A. C. Hayden, of Portland, Me.. was installed pastor of the 
Universalist church at Auburn, Mass., last week. 

— Gadd, a local preacher of Philadelphia, Pa., died last 
w 
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NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD.' 


The attempt to reconcile Christianity with Natural 
Science has become one of the dreary features of current 
literature. Some bright work, indeed, has been done in 
this line ; but usually the Christianity propounded is so 
formal, mechanical, and traditional, rather than Script- 
ural, that the reader cares not whether it can be recon- 
ciled with anything ; while the Natural Science advanced 
is such a mist of metaphysical guesses drifting on the 
changing current of philosophic thought, that no adjust- 
ment for to-day promises to avail anything for to-mor- 
row—that, indeed, the reader asks of what dreams a 
Christianity consists that thinks itself capable of ad- 
justment to all the notions of the universe that flit 
through every brilliant thinker’s brain. The fault in all 
such work is fatal ; it is that the attempt unconsciously 
shifts from science to philosophy ; from the adjustment 
of certain old, standard facts of man and the universe 
with certain newly discovered facts of the same sub- 
stance—both classes of facts being held with equal 
strictness within scientific limits—to a reconciliation of 
two antagonist philosophies of the facts asknown. We 
are not unmindful of recent notable and noble exceptions 
in this field ; but, speaking generally, we aver that this 
oft-sought ** reconciliation ” is either needless or impos- 
sible. There is not the least need of reconciling Chris_ 
tianity (of the New Testament) with even the latest 
science, for there is no hostility ; not one fact in all the 
list of splendid discoveries in the latter has invalidated 
one least fact or principle in the former. And it is not 
possible to reconcile Christianity with the old agnostic, | 
pagan philosophy that has risen again in the body of 
modern science, but is reaily by its own confession a 
metaphysical nescience: these two can be at peace only 
when one has utterly destroyed the other. 

The book now before us discards all such vain and | 
impossible attempts. Recognizing that the present quag- | 
rel between scientific thinkers and theologians arises in 
large part from the difference of the method with which 
the two parties approach the facts and principles in- 
volved—the party of science demanding that all facts 
shall authenticate themselves as within the lines of uni- 
versal law, while the party of theology have seemed to 
demand that their facts should be made an exception 
outside the reach of all known natural law, and have 
either made them lawless or remanded them to laws un- 
traceable. Recognizing, further, that the whole scholastic 
method in theology, with its vast use of formal logic and 
its actual though covert rationalism, is not the chosen 
method of Christ and his apostles for either seeing or 
conveying spiritual truth, this profound student and 
honored teacher of science, believing with all his heart 
and soul in the Lord Jesus Christ, applies to Christianity 
the scientific instead of the philosophic method. Rather, 
we ought to say, he projects the grand constructive 
principles of modern physical science into the realms of 
man’s soul and of man’s religious life, and points us to 
what they, by their own action, evolve or indicate there, 
and makes us see that they frame nothing else than 
Christianity in its great formative elements. He does 
not tarry with the multitudinous analogies between the 
course of nature and the doctrines of grace; he is con- 
cerned to show not analogy but identity of fundamental 
principles in the two departments. He does not seek to 
trace physical phenomena in the spiritual realm, but 
rather to show that, at least in part, the same laws apply 
to the phenomena in both spheres—thus bringing the two 
into the one universe of God. It will instantly be seen 
that this attempt is at once most original and most dar- 
ing. He might easily be betrayed into assuming his 
main spiritual facts by sheer force of imagination, and 
then into losing himself utterly in all manner of super- 
ficial alliances and fancied identifications. The very 
title of his work alarms a thoughtful reader. ‘* Has 
this man jarred the great gates open, and is he now about 
to cart through them the unspeakable rubbish and ab- 
surdity which neither natural law nor divine love has shut 
out from this world?” The fear is needless. No treatment 
could be more sober, no line of thought could be less fan- 
ciful. As we read we find that Christianity, as to its es- 
sential structure, is being set fourth in terms of Biology, 
or of the science of life, for the minds that have fallen 
into metaphysical difficulty with the metaphysical 
Christianity of ecclesiastical tradition. It isa refresh- 
ing change, and not so daring as at first it seems. In its 
deep essence, though of course not in its form, this 
method is a return to the method of Paul, of John, and 
of the Master himself, who declared not only that he 
had come to give life, but that he was himself the Life 
apart from which no man could have any life worthy 
of the name. 

Whatever may be the effect on the scientific mind 
of our day of such a presentation of Christian truth— 
and we think it cannot fail of some effect—it is certain 


1 Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Henry Drummond, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S. (New York: James Pott.) 


that this is an original contribution of some most health- 
ful elements to theology, That it will be met with 
prejudices on both the scientific and the religious side 
is unquestionable. Its mere title rouses prejudice. We 
are far from saying that it is not the best title which the 
poverty of the usual terms in this direction allows: cer- 
tainly we should defer in this to the learned author's 
judgment. 
tific reader that ‘‘the spiritual world” bere treated is 
not begged from theology or foisted into science, but is 
that realm which science so often asserts and declares as. 
existent when it calls it the ‘‘ unknowable "—known by 
science as the not-known. And it should be understood 
by religious thinkers that ‘‘the Natural Law” here 
traced is law in its large, general sense as structural 
principle. There is no petty chasing of laws of cohe- 
sion and attraction and the like; rather the dealing is 
with those grand principles that are, or are held to be, 
conditions of all laws—the laws of laws; such as con- 
formity to type, continuity of law, unity of system, evo- 
lution through successive kingdoms, life produced only 
from lite. The style is beautiful in its simplicity 
and its strength, and the treatment is, richly sugges- 
tive. 

It is a great merit of this treatise that there is no at- 
tempt to rid spiritual things of their proper mystery ; 
another merit, that there isno argument set up against 
any scientific fact—science is allowed its own utter- 
ance, and is courteously accepted on its own facts ; an- 
other merit, that there is no compromise, or hint of pos- 
sibility of compromise, of any truth given in the New 
Testament ; another, that there is no merging of the 
true, actual Nature in a vague, overwhelming super- 
nature ; another, that there is no degrading of the spirit- 
ual realms with any mixture of the perishable material 
of this present world ; another, that the whole impres- 
sion is deeply spiritual, and the effect in the highest 
sense edifying ; another, that there is no claim that this 
biological method is the only one, or the best for 
all minds, but only that it is a legitimate and valid 
method for the scientific mind of to-day. We, however, 
look for its application to other classes of minds as well, 
and prophesy a deepening of spiritual life therefrom. 
To minds at all prepared for its reception the book will 
come with great power; its originality will make it 
almost a revelation ; the charm of its style will give it fas- 
cination ; the sober reticence of its {hought will commend 
it to the most critical ; and if any, for the sake of their 
science, refuse its arguments, the attempt to disbelieve 
it will let into their minds more spiritual light than their 
science will give them in a lifetime. 


PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF THEISM.' 


This work deals with Theism as the legitimate devel- 
opment of Anthropology. Its design leads it to an in- 
vestigation of human knowledge—its reality, processes, 
and possible spheres. The objects of knowledge are 
discussed, and shown to be real objects. not sensational 
or ideal presentations ; whence it is made to appear that 
man’s recognition of God’s Being is trustworthy. An 
investigation of man’s personality follows, whence is de- 
veloped his true relation, in both his knowledge and his 
character, to the living God. Of knowledge it is said 
that it is a primitive act; implying subject, object, and 
the consciousness of knowing ; arising as ‘‘ the principles 
of reason assert themselves in consciousness, only on oc- 
casion in experience,” while the mind itself supplies all 
the element of intelligence. Among *‘ the processes of 
knowing” are Presentative Intuition, including sense- 
perception and self-consciousness ; and Rational Intui- 
tion. Chapters 1V.-VII., which deal with Intuition in 
its general philosophic relations, are of high interest and 
of value from a masterly dealing with the phenomenalism 
Kant, and thesimilar relativism of Mansel, and theories 
of J. G. Fichte and Hegel. The argument for the on- 
tological beginning of all knowledge is strongly preesed 
against the older and the recent agnosticism. Through 
Rational Intuition, it is declared, not particular realities, 
but universal priaciples, are known. The Ultimate Re- 
alities primarily Known in Perceptive Intuition are 
Being, and its modes : as such modes are given—Power, 
one and many ; Extension, Duration, Quantity, Differ- 
ence, and Relation. Known through Rational Intuition 
are five Ultimate Ideas: the True; the Right, or Law 
(introducing cthics) ; the Perfect (introducing esthetics) ; 
the Good ; the Absolute (involving a valuable discus- 
sion of the pseudo-absolute, and of personality). A dis- 
cussion of the Sensibilities is followed by a notably inde- 
pendent treatise onthe Will. Then Personality is briefly 
analyzed ; after which isa very instructive and incisive 
discussion of Materialistic objections to the existence of 
personal beings—from sensationalism, from the corre- 
lation of mental phenomena with molecular action, from 
evolution, and from the attributes of brutes. In conclu- 
sion it is shown that the existence of the Personal God is 
a necessary datum of scientific knowledge. 

This is a vast, vexed field, and, as a whole, admirably 


‘The Philosophical Baxis of Theism. By Samyel Harris, D.D., 
LL.D, (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons,) 


But it should be understood by the scien- 


covered. A multitude of interesting pints are thor- 
oughly treated. The profoundness and the acuteness, 
the force and fairness, of the treatment are undeniable, 
as is also the consistency of the author's whole system. 
Because it deals with fundamental questions in mental 
philosophy, we bespeak for it a candid reading. De- 
veloping a Natural Realism, it will rouse antagonistic 
thought in every disciple of Kant, Hegel, Sir William 
Hamilton, Mansel, Spencer, Hume, Locke—in a word, 
from all phenomenalists, subjective or constructive 
idealists, sensationalists, agnostics—differing widely as 
these do among themselves. While we are far from 
the assumption of pronouncing upon it as giving the 
‘final philosophy,” and incline to question some of its 
classifications, we are free earnestly to advise students of 
the problems concerning knowledge and personal being 
to read it carefully before forming their final philosophy. 
For such students it seems to us, in some important re- 
spects, the most manageable, complete, and useful work 
now at hand. As a reproduction of lectures in the 
Divinity School of Yale College, it is notin the form of 
a condensed work ; it often returns on its own track to 
give new aspects of its principles ; but it is never super- 
ficial, and never evades the deeper relations of truth. It 
gives an impression of practical wisdom not always 
found in treatises on these themes. We doubt its defi- 
nition of the ‘‘ Individual” (page 97); and the need of 
differing from Lotze (page 99); we are not satisfied in 
all respects with the very interesting discussion of 
Kant’s antinomies ; the definition of Nature (page 409) 
we deeply distrust, though it is afterward prudently 
guarded and qualified in the argument ; we miss the de- 
velopment of the discussion on the Will into its direct 
theistic applications. It is easy to catalogue the points 
of supposed defect ; but space is lacking to specify the 
many points of striking excellence—such as (to instance 
only a few) the clear statement of the laws of concrete 
thought, and the admirable analysis of Induction (Chap- 
ter IIT.) ; the keen and vigorous exposure of the various 
errors proceeding from the fallacy of identifying being 
and its powers with the forms and processes of logic 
(Chapter VII.); and the full and masterly treatment of 
the common objections to the existence of personal 
being drawn from materialistic theories (Chapter X VIT.). 
There isa very candid and discriminating handling of 
Evolution. The style of the work is clear, graceful, and 
strong. It is strikingly large and noble in the whole 
movement of its thought. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

The Unitarian Publishing Society (Boston) have issued in 
a well printed and compactly bound volume, the Complete 

‘orks of Dr, Dewey, one of the great leaders of the Unitarian 
movement of a generation ago.— The Lifeef Mul, by D. H. 
Taylor (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co), is a very interesting | 
book, simple in style, and aiming, not at an elucidation of 
the theology of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, but ata 
picturesque and vivid description of his personal life. —— 
The Christian Home, by Dr. John Hall, D.D. ( Philadelphia : 
American Sunday-school Union), contains‘a series of practi- 
cal papers in Dr. Hall’s simple, familiar style, discussing the 
various relations and duties of family life. ——Silent Life and 
Silent Language, by Kate M. Farlow (Dayton, Ohio: Chris- 
tian Publishing House), was written, its preface declares, to 
give the public a clear idea of life in an institution for the 
deaf and dumb, and to show what has been done and can 
still be done for those deprived of the sense of hearing and 
the power of speech.——The American Sunday-school Union 
(Philadelphia) have added a number of volumes to the 
Robert Raikes Library, all of a distinctly religious character : 
they are bound in paper and sold at ten cents.——The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company have issued a charming adver- 
tisement of their routes in the form of an illustrated pam- 
phlet descriptive of Winter Excursions to Washington, Cape 
May, and different points further South.— An Kramination 
of the Philosophy of the Unknowable, as Expounded by Herbert 
Spencer, by William M. Lacy (Philadelphia: Benjamin F. 
Lacy), is, as its title indicates, an examination of one of the 
leading lines of Herbert Spencer’s thought.——P. Garret 
& Co. issue another One Hundred Choice Selections fur Read- 
ings and, Recitations, drawn from a large number of sources. 
——Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston) add to their Riverside. 
Series Studies in Longfellow, by W. C. Gannett, a little vol- 
ume prepared with special reference to the use of schools, 
conversation classes, and home study.——TJhe Millionaire 
and Thirlby’Hall have been added to the Franklin Square 
series.——The magazines of the week include The Princeton 
Review, the Sanitarian, and the English Illustrated Magazine. 


Orthodozy and Heresy. By the Rev. E. H. Hall. (Boston: 
American Unitarian Association.) This book is made up of 
a series of ten lectures preached to the Second Parish of 
Worcester, Mass. They trace the growth of doctrine from 
the primitive church down through the Ecumenical Councils 
and the establishment of the Papal Church, and their trial of 
the Lutheran Heresy, Other Trinitarian Heresies, Unitarian 
Heresies, with a closing chapter on Religion and Dogma. 
The first chapter, on ‘‘ Paul and the Apostles,’”’ is one of the 
poorest. The Unitarian bias is, of course, apparent through- 
out. With his criticisms of the great Councils which took 
upon themselves to formulate the doctrines of the church we 
are mainly in accord. His putting Paul and the Gospels in 
antagonism, as in Chapter V., is not to our mind, though 
Mr, Hall has many sympathizers, The outcome of these 
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lectures is that Christian orthodoxy is the creed of the Cath- 
olic (Roman) Church. All Protestant sects are heretics to- 
gether. ‘Catholicism and orthodoxy are synonymous 
terms.”’ ‘* There is no Protestant Church nor Protestant 
orthodoxy to-day, nor ever has been.’’ Without the Cath- 
olic Church there would be no Christian doctrines. To deny 
the authority of the Catholic Church is to remove the basis 
of all doctrine. The doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, 
and Atonement rest on precisely the same authority as does 
the doctrine of the Supremacy of the Pope—that 1s, upon 
decrees of Catholic Councils. The ideal Protestant Church 
will be based not on belief, but on spiritual life. The Chris- 
tian Scriptures contain no doctrine! These sentences define 
the positions taken and the drift of these lectures. That the 
way of creed-making has been a hard road to travel, these 
lectures make apparent, and history says as much. That 
the Catholic Church or the Councils are the basis of doctrine, 
from this position we dissent. ‘To insist that the Apostolic 
Church, because it had not formulated its belief, had none ; 
or that the beliefs of Protestantism are now held because 
the Ecurnenical Councils of the fourth and fifth centuries so 
decreed, are positions that will not go unchallenged. Be- 
cause the Scriptures formulate no doctrine, contain they, 
therefore, no doctrine? But we not propose an article. 
The style of the lectures is clear, and nobody is left in doubt 
as to the author’s meaning. Having shown up the worst 
side of Councils and representative men, it is hardly fair 
Lot to say, in a word, what their redee ming traits were. 
They doubtless had some. : 

God Out and- Man In ; or, Leplies to Robert G. Ingersoll. By 
W. H. Platt, D.D., LL.D., Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) We 
are disposed te find fault with this author fgr not giving us a 
book either better than this, or not so good. We could then 
have satisfactorily classified it. As it stands, it has large 
portions that show unusual argumentative power, a rich 
and often eloquent style, a fine penetrative analysis, and a 
gift of original thought. Not all of its positions in meta- 
physics command our assent, yet we are often surprised by 
its breadth and insight. It is instructive, and highly sug- 
gestive. But its title is absurdly unworthy of it, and its an- 
nounced object seems not attained ; for, while purporting to 
be ‘* Replies,’ it moves ina region of thought into which 
the objections which it claims to meet have never risen, and 
which they would not know how to enter. It is entirely too 
good for its errand, which betrays it into repetitions and a 
lack of philosophic arrangement : a more commonplace and 
off-hand, though still respectful, treatment would, in the case 


of such minds as are endangered, better do the work assigned ; 


while the many rich and suggestive pages, here marred 
and hampered by the introduction of the crude and ignorant 
utterances of a rhetorical declaimer, might be left free to-the 
broad, instructive flow of thought which this author is evi- 
dently able to give. We question the taste which prefaces 
the title-page of a book with laudatory notices of it; and we 
condemn the careless proof-reading which necessitates ‘‘ Er- 
rata,’’ and leaves a still larger numberof unnoted errors in 
the volume. Notwithstanding what seems to us the misfor- 
tune of the title and the method, we judge that thinking 
minds will find the book well worthy of their attention. 


The Foundations of Keligious Belief. By the Rev. W. D. 


Wilson, D.D. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) This vol- 
ume contains the Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1883, and is 
a vindication of the methods of natural theology against 
modern objections. The author is Professor of Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy in Cornell University. There are 
seven lectures. In the first, the objective and subjective 
methods are described ; the second, third, and fourth are 


given to physical, metaphysical, and logical objections, the 


theories of evolution and causation, knowledge and reason- 
ing. Inthe three remaining lectures the attributes of God, 
miracles and inspiration, Providence and moral govern- 
ment, are considered. The author brings to his discussion a 
calm mind, strong logical faculty, experience in dealing 
with questioners, and a consecrated purpose. His arguments 
are, therefore, worthy of careful reading, and will be found 
to repay study, though attimes severely metaphysical—so 
much so, that in the delivery the fourth and parts of the 
third and fifth lectures were omitted. It is a wise use 
of money to provide for the delivery of such courses of 


lectures as these. Their number cannot be too largely in- 


creased. 


The Organs of Speech. By Georg Hermann Von Meyer. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) The International Scien- 
tific Series has reached No. XLVI. with this volume. -The 
author is Professor in ordinary of Anatomy at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, and he has performed his work with great 
care and ability. With a few introductory thoughts on the 
value of speech, he proceeds to a thorough and minute de- 
scription of every organ that is used in its production. So 
accurate and clear is his statement that the reader cannot 
fail to have a distinct idea of all these important organs. 
The relation between the organs of speech and the forma- 
tion of sound is next considered in a most interesting and 
instructive chapter, showing that the disturbances of in- 
spiration are hiccough, gaping, and stammering, while those 
of expiration are sneezing, coughing, laughing, and sighing ; 
snoring, groaning, etc., are also explained. The studies of 
the author on the pitch and range of tone, chest and head 
notes, quality and intensity of voice, as here discussed give 
valuable help to readers and singers. The final chapter, on 
the formation of articulate sounds, contains criticism on 
present methods of classifi:ation. The book is a valuable 
addition to the series. 

The Autobiography of the Rev. Enoch Pond, D.D. (Boston : 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society.) 
The story of the life of this aged and useful servant of God 
is worthy of a place among the memorials of the honored 
of the earth. He was for many years the living link be 


tween the present and the past. A student with Dr. Em- 


mons, a warrior with Unitarianism in the time when battles 
were the order of the day, his life seems to divide into dis- 
tinct sections. It wasa grief to many when at length he 
ascended to heaven. His own sketch of his life-changes, 
with their abundant labors, is enriched by constant notes 
from the pen of his daughter, so that the volume presents a 
complete account of his life as student, pastor, and teacher, 
editor and professor. Friends will welcome the book, and 
strangers may well become familiar with a spirit that did 
the work of God so faithfully for ninety-one years, never 
flagging in devotion, nor seeking relief from arduous toil. 
There were more enduring monuments erected as his life went 
on than that in Mount Hope Cemetery which marks the af- 
fection of surviving friends. Churches, volumes, ‘* The Spirit 
of the Pilgrims,’’ Bangor Seminary, ransomed souls— 
these are evidences of his valuable life. May the number of 
such men increase, and the record of their lives be pre- 
served. A few errors in dates need correction in subsequent 
issues of this book. 

Among the pleasant rolumes of verse which have come 
from the press during the present season, Legenda, Lyrics, and 
Sonnets, by Francis L. Mace (Boston: Cupples, Upham & 
Co.), is one of the most attractive. Mrs. Mace is a woman 
of genuine poctie feeling, whose verse has the touch of 
reality, and who is able to express her emotions in forms 
which are essentially poetic. This volume contains no great 
poetry, but it does not belong to the mass of mediocre verse 
which is constantly coming from the press; if its range is 
not great, its thought is clear and its feeling strong within 
that circle ; if it does not present new thoughts, it brings 
close to the mind of the reader many deep and rich medita- 
tions, and numberless beautiful fancies. I[t is undoubtedly 
the expression of a rare and elevated nature, possessed in 
no mean measure of the gift of song. 

Mrs. Julia R. Anagnos, the daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, has published through Cupples, Upham & Co. (Bos- 
ton) a-littke volume of poems, under the title of Stray 
Chords. Mrs. Anagnos has a dangerous facility of versifica- 
tion, and this facility sometimes produces lines which sound 
well to the ear but fail to convey any clear thought to the 
mind. The collection, as a whole, indicates the possession 
of the poetic mood rather than poetic thought, and is inter- 
esting as the work of an accomplished woman whose fancy 
easily takes on poetic forms, and who has a facility which, 
if backed by larger thought and deeper experience, may 
hereafter give us some poetry of a high order. 

The Sunday-School Library. By the Rev. A. E. Dunning. 
(Boston: Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society.) Secretary Dunning has done an important work 
in preparing this volume, which ought to be read by every 
Sunday-school superintendent, librarian, pastor, and 
teacher. It is not lengthy, and every chapter is just to the 
point. There has been great improvement in these libraries, 
and still work must be done. Many feel the necessity, but 
do not know how to proceed. This volume will help such. 
Let somebody senda copy to every Home Missionary. Let 
every teacher note carefully Chapter V. 

Self-Giving. By William F. Bainbridge. (Boston: D. Lo- 
throp & Co.) The author found, after writing several vol- 
umes on the results of a wide observation of the work of 
Christ in manly ands, that much material which he had 
gathered was still unused, either because it was not germane 
to the books issued, or because there was no room for it in 
them. He has, therefore, woven it into the form of a story 
of Christian missions, full of actual occurrences—names of 
living actors concealed—and sends it forth with the prayer 


that it may contribute to the increase of interest and labor-— 


ers in the great work progressing in the world. It ought to 
awaken many readers to the value of the personal elements 
in Christian work. 


How to Build a Church. By the Rev. C. L.cGoodell, D.D. 


(Boston: Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society.) The valuable papers contributed by Dr. Goodell 
to the ‘‘ Advance,’’ with three additional articles by Mrs. 
Goodell, are here brought together in a little volume that 
calls the pastor to consider his proper work in the pulpit, 
tle parish, the prayer-meeting, revivals, among the youth, 
aod in dealing with skepticism. The warmth of a great 
heart throbs through the volume, and the success of the 
author in building up churches is here accounted for. Valu- 
able suggestions are on every page. 

The Inner Life of Christ. By Joseph Parker, D.D. (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls.) This is the second volume of 
the author’s sermons on Matthew, extending from the eighth 
to the sixteenth chapters, inclusive. The prayer offered at 
the delivery of the sermon is placed before each in the 
volume. The graphic and often impressive style of Dr. 
Parker is preserved in these sermons; and while they help 
to unfold the meaning of the text, they win also to love and 
service. They constitute an admirable study in expository 
preaching, and show the wide range of pulpit teachiny. 

Religious Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe. (Boston : George 
HI. Ellis.) The author has here made an effort to present 
the development of Theism as a religion for the life no less 
than a philosophy for the intellect. Free thought vindicated, 
religion should now have some attention, and, after a chap- 
ter on religious duty, religious offenses, faults, and obliga- 
tions are considered. Among the offenses are blasphemy, 
hypocrisy, persecution, atheism, demonolatry, etc. Among 
the faults are thanklessness, prayerlessness, worldliness, 
etc. Among the obligations are thanksgiving, repentance, 
faith, self-consecration, etc. 


Jesus, the World’s Saviour. By the Rev. George C. Lorimer. 
(Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.) This volume is spiritual 
and practical rather than critical and controversial, as it 
was intended to be. The purpose of its issue was to 
strengthen religious faith, stimulate effort in right directions, 
and influence every reader for good. It contains twenty- 
two chapters, which are vivid pictures of Jesus, presenting 


together the important incidents in his life. The viva- 
cious style of the author makes the pleasure of reading 
his discourses almost equal to that of listening to their 
delivery. 

Companion Characters. By the Rev. O. A. Hills, D.D, 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This volume con- 
tains fifteen lectures on Biblical characters, grouped in pairs, 
—as Cain and Abel, Jacob and Esau, David and Jonathan, 
Haman and Mordecai, Martha and Mary, ete. The com- 
panship is true to fact, and the perusal of the thoughts of 
the author cannot fail to be both interesting and instructive 
to every reader. The volume is a good one for the Sunday- 


“school and home library. 


Memorial Tributes. Edited by J. Sanderson, D.D. (New 
York: E. B. Treat.) After an introduction by John Hall, con- 
taining excellent thoughts on the conduct of funeral services, 
the editor has grouped addresses and articles by different cler- 
gymen under Childhood, Youth, Middle Age, and Old Age. 
Ile has also added miscellaneous addresses, delivered on 


various occasions ; also a number of memuorial resolutions. 


The book is unique, and will be found valuable to those 
who know how to use without misusing such helps. 


The Lord’s Prayer. By Newman Hall, LL.B. (New York: - 


Scribner & Welford.) This volume is an attempt to aid in 
the devout and practical study of the prayer of the church 
universal. It is a lengthy discussion of each item in the 
petition, with an introductory chapter on the general sub- 
ject of prayer. It is meditative and practical, appropriate 
for the bour of devotion and for the hour of study, contains 
thoughts new and old, and deserves place among the valu. 
able volumes on this comprehensive prayer of Christ. 

The Larables of Our Lord. By the Rev. William Arnot. 
(New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.) In earnest teach- 
ing and by vivid illustrations the stories which our Lord 
used to enforce truth are told anew. ‘ The nineteenth cent- 
ury must produce its own literature, as it raises its own corn 
and fabricates its own garments,’’ says the author. So here 
afresh harvest may be gathered, grown from the seeds of 
our Lord’s planting. This edition is a valuable one for 
Bible readers and teachers. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. A. J SymMonps’s new book, ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Prede- 
cessors in the English Drama,”’ is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. 

—THE LATEST ADDITION to the Standard Library (Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York) is a collection of English poetry 
by Canon Farrar, entitled ‘‘ With the Poets.’ 

—POLLOCK’s ROMANCE of ‘Peter Wilkins,’’ beloved of 
Lamb and Leigh Hunt, is to be reprinted in London, from 
the first edition of 1751. The old plates will be repro- 
duced. 
Arrieron & Co. have issued in their Parchment 
Paper Scries ** English as She is Wrote,”’ a companion to 
‘* English as She is Spoke,’ exhibiting the curious ways in 
which the English language can be made to convey ideas, or 
obscure them. 

—Dopp, Meap & Co. (New York) have issued an attract- 
ive catalogue of their rare and choice books. <A glance 
through its pages reveals a large collection of the best litera- 
ture in choice forms, and of many rare and valuable works 
of literary interest and curiosity. 

—Mr. J. C. Dersy’s forthcoming book, from the press of 
G. W. Carlton & Co. (New York), is looked for with a great 
deal of interest Under the title of ‘‘ Fifty Years Among 
Authors, Publishers, and Booksellers,’? Mr. Derby will in- 
clude an immense amount of literary reminiscence and 
anecdote. 

—Lee & Sneparp (Boston) reissue ‘‘ The Gates Wide 
Open,’’ by George Wood, which is a speculation on the 
scenes and society of another world. It was first published 
in 1858, again in 1869 with the present title, suggested by 
Miss Phelps’s ‘‘ Gates Ajar,’’ and now to accompany her re- 
cent book on the same subject. 

—Dr. CHarces F. HorrmMan’s “Days and Nights with 
Jesus’’ (New York: James Pott & Co.) isa compact volume 
presenting the teachings of the church days and giving col- 
lects, epistles, and gospels in topical synopses. The work 
draws upon the writings of a large number of thoughtful 
and spiritual men, and contains a good deal of helpful and 
suggestive reading bearing upon the Advent, Christmas, 
and Epiphany seasons. 

—A VOLUME OF SERMONS by Washington Gladden is cer- 
tain to commanda large audience and t) contain clear views, 
strong convictions, and wise methods of Christian living. 
‘“*Things Old and New,’’ just issued by A. H. Smythe, 
Columbus, Ohio, will be a welcome addition to the sermon 
literature of the day: another book by the same writer is 
‘* Working People and Their Employers,’’ which will un- 
doubtedly be found to be full of practical good sense. 

—‘*Ir,” says Mr. Tuprer in the London Times,” “ any 
foolish rule has hitherto existed that any writer, however 
excellent, must—as possibly Bohemian—be excluded from 
national recognition through the fountain of honor in the 
way of titular distinction, we may well rejoice that, as our 
noble Tennyson has now broken through the pale, there is 
hope for some of his hterary brethren and sisters being 
thought worthy of public honors from our great and good 
Queen.”’ 3 

—BOSTON HAS A NEW PERIODICAL, in the form of a fort- 
nightly newspaper, published at 47 Devonshire Street, under 
the name of ‘‘ Every Other Saturday.’’ The initial number 
shows it to be a double-column journal, attractively printed, 
and with areadable table of vontents. The first number con- 
tains a sermon by the Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., and 
we understand that the publication of sermons of distin- 
guished preachers of various denominations will be a feature 
of ‘‘ Every Other Saturday.’’ The paper is sold at ten cents 
copy, or $2.50 a year. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 29, No. 2. 


THE EVENING LAMP. 


HERE was a little group gathered about the even- 
ing lamp. It was a duplex burner, for this family 
lived in the country, and had the happiness of having 
their eyes saved from the glare and flicker of gas and 
the father’s pocket saved from the gas bills of an insa- 
tiable meter ; and the patient mother bore the inconven- 
iences of filling lamps and cracking chimneys with 
such equanimity that no one ever guessed what it cost 
her. Each one had agreed to find something in the 
paper that day worth reading aloud. And here is what 
came of the experiment. 

‘‘If Democracies are ungrateful,” said one of the 
older boys, ‘‘ Democratic schools are not—always. It 
seems a shame to me that that dollar subscription for a 
Longfellow memorial came to almost nothing; but, 
after all, readers are not all ungrateful or indifferent. 
This is what one school is doing to show its gratitude to” 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


A pleasant gift has been prepared for James Russell 
Lowell, the poet. The donors are pupils in Public Schoo! 
No. 9, of which Mr. A. S. Higgins is Principal. It is a 
morocco-bound book, containing about one hundred and 
twenty pages of narrow sermom paper. Each page contains 
a quotation from the poet’s works, written and signed by a 
scholar. These are prefaced with a note written by one of 
the scholars, in which the purpose of the gift is explained. 
It is the custom Friday afternoons to assemble the members 
of the four higher classes for the purpose of studying the 
poets. After a short biographical sketch of the poet whose 
works are to be considered, each of the scholars recites a 
selected quotation. Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, and 
Lowell are most considered. It was thought well to copy 
the quotations from Lowell’s poems, as has been done, in a 
full belief, as the writer of the preface says, ‘‘that he who 
could write ‘The Heritage,’ ‘ The Changeling,’ and ‘ An 
Incident in a Railroad Car,’ will not look lightly upon this 
token of our esteem and respect.’? Then follow the quota- 
tions. Many of the pages are illuminated artistically by the 
young writers, and all give evidence of skill in penmanship 
as well as judgment in selection. Upon the face of the vol- 
ume is stamped in gold the words: ‘‘To James Russell 
Lowell, with the respect and affection of his young friends in 
Public School No. 9, Brooklyn, N. Y. Christmas, 1883.” 


‘*There is a great deal of fun poked at newspaper poet- 
ry,” said the mother ; ‘‘ but sometimes I find a very good 
poem ina daily newspaper. I! think there is wisdom, 
if not poetry, in this :” 

THE WISDOM OF AGE. 


** Wouldst thou have back thy life again *”" 
I asked an aged man ; 

** Couldst thou not grander ends attain, 
And better life’s whole plan?" 


* No, son,” he said: ‘** I rest content, 
And calmly wait the end. 
One life alone to man is lent, 
To waste or wisely spend. 


“ If with the knowledge years bestow 
We started in the race, 
All plans might meet with overthrow 
And shame us with disgrace. 


* No combination man can make 
6 Insures complete success ; 
The lucky winner takes the prize 
He won by random guess. 


* I would not say chance rules below— 
And nature shows design ; 
Life is not like the dice’s throw, 
Luck follows laws divine. 


** Some men are born to grace a throne, 
Some to a leper’s doom ; 
Yet equal light for both hath shone 
Their spirits to illume. 
‘** My life has run through light and shade—- 
The end is drawing near; 
I long for rest all undismayed, 
And ask not back one year.” 


One of the boys read next, without any introduction 
the following account of 
PREACHING TO PROFESSED INFIDELS. 


The Rector of Nottingham is one of the few clergymen 
who live up to the maxim to call not the nghteous, but sin- 
ners, to repentance. The worst of sermons, as a rule, is the 
sense of futility which cannot but result from listening to 
@ man hammering away at general principles, of the truth 
of which 99 per cent. of his audience are fully convinced to 
begin with, and which the remaining one per cents are not 
allowed to refute. This objection does not apply to the dis- 
course delivered by Professor Symes in the Nottingham 
parish church yesterday. The subject was God, and the 
audience consisted of ‘‘ professed infidels.’’ The idea is an 
excellent one, and shows great openness of mind on both 
sides. But, to make the thing perfect, the Rector and the 
clergy of Nottingham ought now to be invited to constitute 
the audience at a secularist lecture, to be delivered by one 
of the listeners of last Sunday. Would they go, we wonder? 

‘**T wonder,” said the father, ‘‘ how he got an audience 
of professed infidels?” Nobody could answer that co- 
nundrum, and the father continued: ‘‘ I was struck by a 
picture of Russia which General Cassius M. Clay, for- 
merly a Minister to Russia, has contributed to a Ken- 
tucky paper. It gives certainly an idea of Russian life 


and character very different from that which we com- 
monly have in America :” 


RUSSIAN LIFE. 


I lived in St. Petersburg for near nine years, and made 
Russian life a study, mingling with all classes for that pur- 
pose. I dined with the Emperor and imperial family, and 
took cabbage soup and black bread with the woodmen who 
came from the interior on boats and rafts. Perhaps there 
is no American, living or dead, who can speak with more 
authority than I can on the real character of Russia. I be- 
lieve there is no more charitable and humane nation on earth 
than Russia. [ give the proofs. There are no deaths by 
absolute poverty in Russia, as in the great cities of Paris, 
London, New York, and other European cities. Besides the 
charitable associations established by law, the first nobles in 
Russia, men and women, yearly, by organized societies, col- 
lect funds by gifts, needle-work, and other methods, for 
clothes, soup-houses, and bread, which are distributed all 
winter in St. Petersburg: and such methods are pursued in 
other cities. The infants that are drowned and thrown into 
sewers in Europe and America— 

‘‘ Nonsense !”’ said mother ; ‘‘ I don’t believe infants are 
drowned and thrown into sewers in America.” 


——Are taken, continued the reader, a day old, if need be, 
and brought up at the public expense in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and other cities. These children when grown up 
to a suitable ave are put to service and may make a generous 
living. Russia liberated her slaves not by war, and gave them 
lands. America did neither. IL dined with the nephew of 
Prince Dolgorouky, Grovernor-Geucral of Moscow | Viceroy), 
and a liberated serf or slave Was at the table as a guest, and 
made the best dinner speech on the occasion. The Russians 
open all their pleasure grounds, besides the public parks, to 
the whole people. They never bar the gates and close the 
doors against the ‘**rabble,’’ as in England and America. 
In summer the yards are open and the windows without 
blinds, that the humblest peasant may see and hear the 
music. Onall great occasions of a private nature all the 
poor are feasted or otherwise entertained by suitable means. 
In England and America even house servants are treated 
with contempt, and my own family remonstrated on my re- 
turn because I said good-morning, as was my habit in Rus- 
sia, tothem. The Russian noblemen speak kindly always 
to their inferiors ; the Englishmen and Americans, out of 
the South, rarely ever. The Russian Empire is large and 
sparsely populated, so that the means of subsistence do 
not at ali press upon the increase of population. In the 
large cities, as I said, no absolute suffering for the necessa- 
ries of life is possible. 

‘‘ What a pity it is the tramps do not read the news- 
papers !” said a neighbor who happened to drop in just 
in time to hear this information. ‘‘If they only did, 
and read of this Russian El Dorado for the ‘tired’ man, 
the tramp problem would be solved.” 


Now as to prisons. There was at no time while I was in 
Russia, so far as | know and believe, one equal in its infamy 
to the Kentucky penitentiary. And Governor Blackburn 
deserves not denunciation, but eternal honor, for his man- 
hood and philanthropy against the barbarian clamors of the 
press against his reform. When I was in St. Petersburg the 
cholera was several times in that city of six hundred thou- 
sand, and there was no more sensation than if the measles 
or whooping-cough prevailed. Every subject of the disease 
was taken at once to wholesome hospitals, well attended, 
and then, when convalescent, returned without charge to 
their homes. The streets of St. Petersburg were a hundred 
times cleaner than the streets, alleys, and back yards of 
Richmond. They never burned down the pest-houses in 
Russia, as they did the other day in Madison County when 
small-pox prevailed. As to prisons and Siberia, I am glad 
to have an opportunity to refute some of the world-wide 
calumnies of the anti-Russian press. Siberia is not so vile a 
country as the French penal colony of Cayenne, nor the 
original Australia of England. Three Siberian-born ladies 
married nobles in St. Petersburg; one the Prince Suwarrow, 
grandson of the Prince Suwarrow of Napoleon’s times; the 
other sisters married well, one an officer in the staff of the 
Emperor. [have heard them speak of the “‘ Fatherland ”’ 
as would a German. And these were the descendants of 
Siberian exiles. 1 do not hesitate to say that of all the peo- 
ple I ever knew the Russians are the most genial and hospi- 
table. It is true the ranks in Russia are very distinct and 
marked, but the humane spirit of Russia thaws all coldness, 
breaks all conventional barriers, and fuses the whole into 
one national feeling as in no other land. That is th: reason 
that Russians never emigrate. That is the reason of the in- 
vincible courage of the Russian Army. What calumniators 
call ‘‘ stolidity ’’ is unshaken and heroie patriotism. I could 
fill a book of similar proof, but I hold: 


** Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us !"' 

‘* Here is something about the Salvation Army, and by 
Genera] Booth himself.” We were all more or less doubt- 
ful about the Salvation Army, and therefore we all 
wanted to hear what General Booth had to say. 


Why do not the people who so glibly account for the suc- 
cess of the Army by its external appliances come and look at 
that meeting, and try to explain its success? To know the 
secret of that meeting is to know the secret of all the suc- 
cesses of the past eighteen years of the Army’s history ; the 
secret of all the ten thousand meetings which are now being 
held every week, the secret of our having got more than one 
thousand five hundred and forty men and women to devote 
their lives to the holding of such meetings without a guar- 
antee of a penny of salary for doing so. We say, and we 


cry aloud, and mean to cry at every street corner all over 


the earth, that the secret of all this is the existence of a real, 
living Jesus Christ, who hears tlie ungrammatical prayer of 
poor man as readily as the beautiful petition of a learned 
mercy-seeker. We say that the Salvation Army has suc- 
ceeded because it has been composed of men and women 
who have thought the Bible to be all true, and have acted 


accordingly. The common people may call us fools and. 


fanatics ; bnt somehow they cannot help coming to see and 
hear the folks who really think the Judgment Day is coming 
and who want to be ready and to get everybody else ready 
for it. On Monday and Thursday afternoons, in the same 
room, holiness-meetings are held, when the Army’s teaching 
on this subject is explained and illustrated by the experience 
of any who may be present and ready to speak. We 
have heard of persons from all parts of the world who are 
able to look upon one of these meetings as a new starting- 
point to their lives, when they determined no longer to rest 
content with a mere private enjoyment of religion, but gave 
themselves up to lifelong devotion and toil for the good of 
others. Our holiness-ineetings form our point of contact 
with other laborers in soul-saving work belonging to vari- 
ons religious denominations, and it is a great pleasure to us 
to know how fully many such persons sympathize with us 
and understand our hearty recognition of all earnest work in 
the same field. But most of the hundred odd persons en- 
gaged at headquarters rarely see the inside of the prayer- 


room after their own special staff prayer-mecting at the. 


commencement of the day: for this is a busy place. The 
other day we received and sent out no less than fifteen hun- 
dred and forty-six letters, telegrams, and book packets, al- 
though our publishing business occupies two houses, 8 and 
9 Paternoster Square, besides. From the first floor, where 
cashiers, accountants, and bookkeepers all work under the 
direction of the firm of public accountants *ho audit our 
annual balance-sheets, through the second, third, and fourth 
floors, where the editors of the ‘‘ War Cry” toil through 
miles of manuscript written in midnight hours by noble la- 
borers who cannot spell; where solicitor and clerks pore 
over deeds which property agents in the next room have 
bargained for; where architects ccaselessly plan new bar- 
racks to be built with borrowed money, or to be evolved 
from some building hitherto known as a warehouse, a barn, 
a mill, or a rink; where staff captains ceaselessly examine 
the credentials and correspondence of candidates for pro- 
motion to be local secretaries, treasurers, sergeants, or 
bandsmen, or to become commissioned officers ; where sec- 
retaries and shorthand writers make all the mulifarious 
records and carry on the enormous daily correspondence 
needed for an army with six hundred and thirty corps, 
one hundred and three of them abroad—all through the 
twenty-nine apartments of the building each day is full of 
work. 


— 


THE REV. MR. MITCHELL’S CASE. 


The case of Mr. Mitchell, the hearing of which was 
postponed at the Boston Municipal Court until Thurs- 
day last, came up for final disposition at that time. 
During the interval of postponement measures were 
taken to ascertain the mental condition of the unfortu. 
nate man, to learn whether he was responsible for his 
acts at the time of his detention by Messrs. Clark & 
Carruth for taking a book from their counter. His 
friends called Dr. Merrick Bemis, of Worcester, who 
not only has a State, but national, reputation as an ex. 
pert in mental diseases, to examine him, who subse- 
quently pronounced him to be irresponsible for his acts. 
Dr. J. G. Park, Superintendent of the Worcester Asy- 
lum, was afterwards called for the same purpose, and 
he came to the same conclusion. Dr. Ira Russell, of 
Winchendon, in whose private asylum Mr. Mitchell is 
now stopping, was the third expert to make an examina- 
tion, and he agreed with the other two. The complain- 
ants not being yet entirely satisfied, desired a still fur- 
ther examination in their behalf, and the District 
Attorney sent to Winchendon Dr. Charles H. Folsom, 
another well-known expert and member of the State 
Board of Health, to make an independent examination, 
and he fully agreed with those who had preceded him. 
This being the state of affairs, the case was put on file 
on account of the defendant not being responsible for 


what he did. The complainants’ counsel desired this 


disposition of the case on the ground that if it were sim- 
ply dismissed, or nolle pros’d, as far as the record would 
show it would appear that his clients had made a com- 
plaint which was so groundless that the District Attorney 
dismissed it without trial. The District Attorney re- 
marked that the course finally pursued would just as 


effectually dispose of the case, but upon the ground of © 


his mental condition rather than because nothing had 
occurred to reasonably cause his arrest. A statement 
had been made by the complainants that there was 
ample proof that the defendant had previously been 
engaged in similar and other unlawful transactions. 
The counsel, therefore, inquired into his past career, 
both in St. John and Boston, doing everything possible 


to bring to light any crookedness of that character, and 


could find nothing whatever but rumors which proved 
to be unfounded. An impression prevails, to some ex- 
tent, that the present mental condition of Mr. Mitchell is 
caused by this book transaction, when the opposite is 
the case, as testified to by all the examining experts, 
who assert that it must have been coming on by slow 
degrees for several months.—[The Westborough Chron- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third St., New York, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
In the Series of QUESTIONS OF THE DAY: 


ill, OUR MERCHANT MARINE: Its 
Rise, Progress, and Decline; with Some Con- 
siderations as to Its Restoration. By David A. 
Wells. 8vo, cloth, 75 cts. 


V. THE AMERICAN CITIZEN’S MAN- 
UAL. By Worthington C. Ford. Part I. Gov-- 
ernments (National, State, and Local), the 
Electorate, and the Civil Service. Part IJ. The 
Functions of Government, considered with ref- 
erence to Taxation and Expenditure, the regu- 
lation of Commerce and Industry. the manage- 
ment of the Public Lands, etc. 2 volumes, 8vo, 
cloth, each 75 cents. 


“Mr. Ford writes thoughtfully, carefully, impar- 
tially, and furnishes one of the best imaginable 
manuals that could be rep ared for circulation on 
either side of the Atlan ei New York World. 


Vil. SPOILING THE EGYPTIANS. A 
Tale of Shame, told from the British Blue- 
Books. 8vo, paper, 40 cts. ; cloth, 75 cents. 


X. THE DESTRUCTIVE INFLUENCE 
OF THE TARIFF on Manufacture and Com- 
merce, and the Figures and Facts Relating 
Thereto. By J. Schoenhof. 8vo, paper, 40 cts. ; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


Xl. OF WORK AND WEALTH. A Sun- 
mary of Economics. By R. R. Bowker. 8vo, 
paper, 25 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 


Xil. THE PROTECTION OF YOUNG 
INDUSTRIES, us Applied in the United States. 
By F. W. Taussig, Instructor in Economic 
Seience in Harvard University. Second Edi- 
tion, revised, cloth, 75 cts. (Nearly ready.) 


Xill. THE HISTORY OF PROTEC- 
TION in the United States. By W. G. Sumner, 
of Yale College. Third Edition, 8vo, cloth. 
75 cts. 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY in Europe. By J. A. Blanqui. Translated 
by E. J. Leonard; with Introduction by David 
A. Wells. Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


SOPHISMS OF PROTECTION. By 
Frederick Bastiat; with Preface by Horace 
White. Third edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ECONOMICS; or, The Science of 
Wealth. By Professor J, M. Sturtevant. Third 


Edition ; 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


A HISTORY OF THE FREE-TRADE 


MOVEMENT in England. By Augustus Mon- 
gredien. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

ON WORK AND WACES. By Thomas 
Brassey. Fourth Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 


Nearly Ready: 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Emil de Laveleye. Translated 
by Alfred W. Pollard; with American Intro- 
duction and Supplementary Chapter. 


FREE TRADE: ITS PURPOSE AND 
ITS HISTORY, and the grounds for the appli- 
cation of its principles to the foreign as well as 
the domestic trade of the United States. By 
David A. Wells. 


MESSRS. PUTNAM are the Pub- 
lishers for 
The Society for Political Education, 
The N. Y. Free-Trade Club, 
The Civil Service Reform Association, 
The Social Science Association, 
The Charity Organization Society, 
Ete., ete. 


Lists of the Publications of these Societies, and 
Catalogue of their own economic publications, 
forwarded on application. A classified Catalogue 
of the more important English and American 
publications in Economic and Political Science 
forwarded on — of stamp. 


“ THE LEADING WRITERS OF TH 4 
NATION CONTRIBUTE TO ITS PAGES. 


Messrs. D. LOTHROP & Co. desire to say to their 
friends and patrons that they have so GREATLY 
ENLARGED their Popular Illustrated Magazine, 


WIDE AWAKE, 


And so enhanced its beauty and value, that at the 
ADVANCED PRICE—83.00 A YEAR, 


which is to be the subscription price after February 


lst, 1884, it will be the largest and finest Magazine 
ever issued at that price; but they will add that 
all who send in their subscriptions before February 
lst, 1884, will receive the Magazine at the former 


|MACMILLAN & 


C0.’S 

NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
Yearly Subscription, $1.50. 


English 
Illustrated Magazine. 


Single Numbers 15 cents; Yearly Subscription $1.50 


Contents of No. 4, January--Now Ready. 


L “MATTHEW ARNOLD.” Engraved by O. La 
cour, from drawing by F. Sandys. Frontispiece. 
Il DARTMOOR AND THE WALKHAM. 
Frederick Pollock. 
Illustrations : by L. R. O’Brien. Dartmoor Weather 
—Post Bridge, Dartmoor—Cottage on Dartmoor— 
From Pu Tor, Dartmoor—Merivale Bridge with Mis 
Tor—Vixin Tor, Dartmoor—A Devonshire Lane— 
Hall’s Farm, Dartmoor. 
IiL THE PIANOFORTE AND ITS PRECUKSORS. 
A. J. Hipkins. 
Illustrations: Orpheus and Eurydice. Panels 
forming part of the Decorations for the sides of a 
Pianoforte. Designed and painted by E. Burne 
Jones for the instrument in the possession of W. 
Graham, Esq.—The Green Clavichord—Eighteenth 
Century. South Kensington Museum—Rossi Spinet. 
Sixteenth Century. South Kensington Museum— 
Italian Octave Virginal, combined with Cabinet, 
Cirea, A. D. 1600. South Kensington Museum—Angel 
Playing on a Psaltery. From the Pictures by Or- 
cagna in the National Gallery—Roman Cla- 
vicembale or Harpsichore, A. D. 1521. South 
Kensington Museum—Spinet by Player. South Ken- 
sington Museum — Piano by Christofori, a. D. 1726. 
Kraus Museum, Florence—Silbermann Grand Piano, 
A.D. 1746. From the original used by J. S. Bach in 
the Town Palace, Potsdam. Published by permis- 
sion of H. L H. the Crown Princess of Germany— 
Piano belonging to L. Alma Tadema, Esq., KR. A- 
—Cover of a Pianoforte. Designed and painted by 
E. Burne Jones for the instrument in the possession 
of W. Graham, Esq.—Pianoforte by Hawkins, A. D- 
1800. In the possession of Messrs. Broadwood.— 
Southwell’s Piano, A. D. 1798. In the possessien of 
A. Simpson, Esq.—Cerberus. One of a series of 
Panels illustrating the story of Orpheus and Euryd.- 
ice, painted by E. Burne Jones on the Piano be- 
longing to W. Graham, Esq. 
IV. THE HARES AND THE FROGS. THE FABLE 
—APPLICATION. 


lllustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 


V. THE EMPEROR AND HIS MARSHAL. 
Arch. Forbes. 


Illustrated by F. Villiers—In the Bow Window of 
St. Cloud—“I saw the first man fall that met his 
death in the Franco-German W ar’’—*“ They drank a 
brewery dry, and kissed all the girls in the Rhein- 
ische Hof’”’—Awakened by a shell at Longueville— 
“Follow me, Father’’—The Emperor’s Fete Day— 
‘* What happened on the f»llowing morning was told 
me in Zululand by the poor Prince Imperial” 

VL MATTHEW ARNOLD.............. Henry James. 
VIL RIVERS AND RIVER-GORGES OF THE OLD 
WORLD AND THE NEW...Archibald Geikie. 


Illustrations: View of the Gorge of the Khine from 


Bacharach—View of the Gorge of the Rhine at Bop- ical Skete 


pard—View of the Grand Canon of the Colorado. 


ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chapters 
VIIL, LX., X. (To be continued). 
Charlotte M. Yonge 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS. &c. 


MACMILLAN & CO, New York. 


112 FOURTH AVENUE. 


Funk & Wagnalls’ 


(10 and 12 Dey St., New York,) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
(Now Ready.) 


Theology 


of the Old Testament. hls! American Edition, 
edited by Professor Gro. E 3 
ready adopted as the class-book at Yale, 
Princeton,, New Brunswick _— other Theo- 
logical Seminaries. Cloth, $2.50 


Biblical Lights and Side 


“Bibi Hifastrad Cyclopedia of Ten Thousand 
iblical | Illustrations, with Thirty Thousand 
References. By the Rev. CHARLEs E. 


peat A book of very great worth. 8vo, 
cloth, $4.00. 


Popular Life of Luther. 
By Pror. Rern. Paper, 25 cts. ; cloth, $1.00. 


ute ae resentation of the chief points in the 
the Reformer. A million copies ought to be 
sold.”—Gen. Clinton B. Fisk. 


Popular Life of ee 


The Graat Swiss Reformer 
400th Birthday. 


Traps for the Young. 


A new book by ANTHONY ComsTOCK. 
cloth, $1.00. 


in Commemoration 
Paper, 25 25 cts. ; cloth, 


12mo, 


Wall Street in History. 
By- Marrua J. Lams. Finely Mtustrated, gilt 
edged, $2.00. 


Our Catalogue free, by mail. 


Wanted Everywhere 


Wide Awake A 


NOTED WOMEN. 
tera tor every woman. = 
PHOENIX 


PUB, CO., Hartford, Conn. 


D. LOTHROP & COS 


New Books. 


THE LIFE OF PAUL. 


By Rev. D. H. Taylor. 
Specially desirable to all who study the Interna. 
tional Lessons beginning — 1884. Teachers’ 
edition, illustrated, - - - $1.50 


Echoes from Hospital and Whitehouse. 


By Anna L. Boyden. 


A record of Mrs. R ex perience 
in war times. - - $1.25 


NOT OF MAN BUT OF GOD. 


By Jacob M. Manning. 
Pastor of Old South Church, Boston. 
President Seelye, of Amherst College, writes: “I 
have read it with a wonderful sense of itscharm. I 
cannot but feel that it must be — useful.” $1.25 


After. Thoughts of Foreign Travel, 


In Historic Lands and Capital Cities. 
By 8, H. M’Collister. 
Illustrated, 81.25 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postage paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP C0., Boston. 


Announcement Extraordinary. 
With the JANUARY Number 
THE 


Musical Herald, 


Under the Editorship of William F. Apthorp, 
Louis C. Elson; Stephen A. Emery, 
William F. Sherwin, and George E. 
Whiting, 


Appears in an entirely NEW FORM, with beautifal 
New Cover, New Type, New Departments, 
And ata 


REDUCED PRICE. 


It is conceded both by musical readers po the 
secular press that the MUSICAL HERALD is the 
most ably edited, the most critical, and the most in- 
structive of all the American Journals of Music. 
With this proud it enters the 
fifth vear of its publication better than ever. Hav- 
ing readers in nearly every Country in the World 
and among the best people a in music, it 
will aim to meet their nende i na 


MORE GENEROUS MANNER THAN EVER BEFORE. 


In addition to its Illustrated Articles and Biograph- 

its able Editorials, its De ments of 

Church eee. Foreign Notes usical Mention, Cor- 

respondence, Questions and Answers, 

Fab ig of Recent Concerts and of New Music, con- 

by scholarly music from a practical 

neon lS and its eight pages of choice Music, it 

will during the coming year have Contributions 

from the following eminent Teachers, Critics, 
Scholars, and Clergymen: 


Dr. Louis Maas, Prof. Luther Whiting 


Mr. Otto Bendix, Mason, 
Prof. Hugh A. Clark, Hezekiah Butterworth, | 
Of the University of Pa. Esq., 


Mr.J.C.D. Parker, Mr. J.Harry Wheeler, 
Mr. A. D. Turner, Mr. Timothie Adamow- 
Mr. Frank W. Hale, ski, 
John 8. Dwight, Esq., Mr. Alfred De Seve. 
Dr. James Baxter, Mr. J. B, Claus, 
Dr. S. Austin Pearce, Mr. Benjamin Cutter, 

Mus. D. (Oxon.), Rev. Joseph T. Duryea 
Mr. Geo. E. Whiting, D.D., 
Mr. Frederic Archer, Rev. A. J. Gordon, 
Mr. John O'Neill, D.D., 
Mr. W.H. Daniell, Rev. D. Mears, 

Mr. H. E. Holt. 

Arrangements are also making for special age’ 
butions from eminent European musicians, 
nouncements to be made from time 
With this admirable grouping of de nents and 
splendid array of contributors, the ) USICAL HER- 
ALD will have TE should in the 
hands of, EVER CHE STU- 
DEN NT, CHO ORG RNIST PER- 

ENDEN AND CLERGYMAN IN THE 
LAS ‘PD, and no home harmonized by the love of 
music should be without it. 


That it may be thus universal in {ts circulation, a 
vocating the interests of — universal art, the pub- 
lishers have determingd 


Reduce the Subscription Sites to $1.00 per Annum, 
te Good Inducements to those Getting up 
Clubs. 

Send Stamp for Sample Copy and Premium List to 


Musical Herald Company, 


Franklin Square, BOSTON. 


Humorous! Pathetic! Dramatic! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NO. 41. 


Readings! Dialogues! Tableaux 


Contains the New Popular selections of the year, 
together with some of the Choicest Selections of 
Standard Literature. Sold by all booksellers, or 
matled upon receipt of price. 


200 pages ; paper 30c., cloth 60c. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOOUTION 


AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


188s 4. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Harper's Periodicals. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. . . . $400 
HARPER’S WEEKLY: .... 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR .... . 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. .1 50 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
LIBRARY (52 Nos) .. . . 1000 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


The volumes of the Weekiy and Bazar begin 
with the numbers for January, the Volumes of 
the YounG Peop._e with the first number for 
November, and the volumes of the Maoazine 
with the Numbers for June and December of 
each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number 
of each Periodical current at the time of the re- 
ceipt of order, except in cases where the sub- 
scriber otherwise directs. 

Specimen copy of Harper’s YounG PEOPLE sent 
on receipt of four cents in stamps. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
a weekly publication, containing works of 
Travel, Biography, History, Fiction. and Poet- 
ry, at prices ranging from 10 to 25 cents per 
number. Full list of Harper's Franklin Square 
Library will be furnished gratuitously on ap. 
plication to Harrer & Broruers. 


Remittances be by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Ad- 
dress 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Ge” HARPER'S € “A TALC IGUE, of between 
three and four thousand volumes, will be mailed 
on of Ten Cents in 


‘No reading more enjoyable 
or helpful can be found, and no 
gift more acceptable can be 
made, than a Subscription to 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT, the 
weekly, large-print, pamphlet 
edition of Mr. BEECHER’S 
SERMONS. Send it to your 
Pastor; your Missionary friend 
on the frontier; your old Pa- 
rents; your young men and 
maidens away at College; your 
thinking, or doubting, or sor- 
rowing Friend 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, @2; to Clergymen or 
Theological Students, @1.70. Subscriptions may 
begin with any Number, but it is better to begin with 
the Volume, Oct. 10, 1885. Back numbers supplied. 


- Sample Copy Mailed free. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


THE 


SINGERS’ WELCOME. 


= Class Book by 0. Emerson, ts 
parte great success, is in sie way a good book 
for the teacher and learner, with the best of music 
and im ved elements. Has received decided 

praise from those who have used it in their Fall 
ciaaaee, and they are quite willing to recommend it 
to ali commencing winter classes. 2 pages. 10 
secular and 5 sacred tunes, im peres elements, &c., 
&ce. Order it with perfect con 


Price 75 cents. 


Cantatas for Societies. 


46th Psalm. (SO cts.)........................ Buck. 
oseph's Bondage. Chadwick. 
Rebecea. (G65 Hodges. 
Ruth and Boaz. “65 Andre 


and many others. Also 100 Masses by the "peak 
authors, —— some of the sweetest and best 
of sacred music. nd for lists and descriptions. 


ALL OF THE OPERAS, the older 
standard oh at elegant form for $1 each; 
LAKME ($2. CARMEN ($2.); ME FIs 
TOFELE -); FATINIT A ($2.); BELLS OF GORKNE- 
VILLE ($1.50); AIDA ($2.); and the new light ope 
IOLANTHE, PIRATES, and PATIENCE, each $1 ; pp 
many 


Any book mailed post-free for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 sutmaictatind New York. 


Gold, 


50 Superior Cards, new desi 
Fay & 


Sliver, ete., name in type, 1 
Co., Yalesville, Conn. = 
Imp. Elegant G Genuine Chromo Card 
ver » name in new type, ile. ds, xold, sil 
Meriden, Conn. 


“ Of the three hundred give but three.” 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
o-nfer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Publication Department. 
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LOTHROP & ©O., Franklin Street, Boston. 
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SCIENCE AND Orr. 


THE LOAN EXHIBITION. 


The Loan Exhibition for the benefit of the Bartholdi 
Pedestal Fund, concerning which so much has of late 
been said and written, came to a close on the night of 
Tuesday, January 1. From the very first its success, 
considered from an art standpoint, was undoubted. 
The collection of pictures, which, perhaps, secured most 
attention, was one of the most valuable and representa- 
tive exhibitions of modern French art of the past fifty 
years which has ever been gathered even in Paris 
itself, the home of modern art. Although attracting the 
popular admiration to a less degree than this, the exhib- 
its in the department of art needle-work, wood en- 
graving, old prints and missals, laces, jewelry, stained 
glass, etc., were hardly less meritorious, and gave de- 
light to thousands of visitors during the few weeks in 
which they were on exhibition. Artistically, then, the 
Exhibition was a great success. 

From a financial estimate, which is really more to the 
point, since money was the originating motive and the 
end in view of the affair, the success has also been great. 
At this present writing it is difficult to give exactly the 
sum secured for the Fund, but it is estimated at a very 
round and satisfactory figure. Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, 
the energetic director of the Exhibition, has stated that 
about $6,000 worth of catalogues were sold, and that 
his own charcoal drawing of the statute brought $100, 
while the receipts were increased in various other ways. 
Altogether it is estimated that over $12,000 will proba- 
bly be handed over to the committee in charge of the 
Pedestal Fund. This is a surprisingly good figure, and 
is believed to be the largest amount, clear of all ex- 
penses, which has ever been realized by a loan exhibition 
in this city. Several years ago the Decorative Art So- 
ciety held a loan exhibition from which was realized only 
$7,100, a sum only a little over half the present figure. 
In the entire history of the Academy of Design such 
large numbers of people have never been known to 
visits its galleries daily as during the last week of the 
Bartholdi Exhibition. 

NOTES. 

—A Reynolds Exhibition has been opened at the Gros- 
venor Gallery, in London, of which Mr. Smalley, of the New 
York ‘‘ Tribune,”’ writes that ‘‘the collection surpasses ex- 
pectation in the number of the finest works obtained, and in 
the beautiful condition of the pictures.”’ 

—Of the one hundred and eighty authors and writers in- 
vited to the meeting in Paris to promote the erection of a 
statue and monument to Balzac, only three declined to aid 
the project. One of the three was M. Emile Zola. 

—The Boston ‘ Traveler’’ starts the story that when 
Annie Louise Carey heard Mme. Scalchi for the first time, 


- she was hesitating about fulfilling her matrimonial engage- 


ment for a year ortwo. But Scalchi’s singing brought her 
toa prompt decision. ‘‘ That settles it,’’ she exclaimed, as 
soon as the opera was over. ‘‘ You can make all the ar- 
rangements. I shall leave the stage and be married at once. 
I tender my resignation to Scalchi.”’ 

—The King of Bavaria has given his consent to a repeti- 
tion of ‘‘ Parsifal’’ at Bayreuth next summer. Ten per- 
formances will be given. 

—The projected American tour of Materna, Scaria, and 
Winklemann has lapsed, the Vienna Intendant-General hay- 
ing refused his permission. 

—Browning has written a sonnet to commemorate the un- 
veiling of the monument to Goldont, tn Venice. 

—Long, the British academician, has received £7,000 for 
his Flight into Egypt.” 

—It is announced that Salvini will return to America this 
year for a theatrical tour of the country. 

—A testimonial performance was recently suggested in 
London for Sir Michael Costa. He has, however, desired 
the proposal to be withdrawn, as he fears the fewness of the 
subscribers would injure his reputation. 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY. 


HERE can be no doubt that the sentiment in favor 

of unity among Christian people has been growing 

and strengthening rapidly dnring the last four years, 
and that it is likely ere long to lead to important prac- 
tical results. The subject is one of great complexity, and 
demands careful and thorough examination, as well as 
earnest prayer for divine enlightment and guidance, so 
that thfere may be no rash movements and unhappy 
blunders which might prove injurious to a noble cause. 
Every Christian should do his utmost to understand as 
clearly and exactly as possible what constitutes the 
unity which the New Testament writers uniformly and 
emphatically enjoin. We hear on all sides the expres- 
sion of hopes and yearnings and the utterance of vague 
generalities which have a certain value as indicating the 
tendency of church life, but are no adequate preparation 
for the real crisis which is probably impending. The 
blessed Saviour prayed, ‘‘ May they all be one ;” and 
there is not a sincere Christian who would not rejoice 
unspeakabiy to see that prayer answered, and who 
would not perform any labor and make any proper sac- 
rifice to hasten on the consummation. But the question 
arises, What is to be done? what are the necessary 


and accurate steps to be taken in view of the present 
situation ? This is the great problem which the Christian 
world has now before it, and is called to solve. Some 
solution is imperative, and will doubtless soon be un- 
dertaken In every quarter sectarian animosity has 
declined, and almost disappeared. Comparatively few 
in any Christian body at present are disposed to express 
sentiments of narrowness and bigotry ; and that few 
btain no ssympathy or approval from the great mass of 
believers. An overwhelming majority incline in a cer- 
tain indefinite but unmistakable manner toward unity. 
They realize its greet desirableness, and are outspoken 
in its behalf ; and they freely employ language betoken- 
ing high respect and esteem for their brethren of organi- 
zations diverse from their own. <A conspicuous instance 
of this is the pastoral letter issued by the bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church recently assembled in 
convention. Referring to the various denominations, 
the letter says, ‘‘ Will it not be reasonable for us can- 
didly to acknowledge that there is among them a zeal 
for God, a fervor of piety, a quick sagacity to discern 
religious opportunities, a consecration of property, at 
once estimable and imitable ?” It is absurd for + arnest 
men, who can thus honestiy commend one another, to 
perpetuate their rivalries and antagonisms. The evils of 
division are notorious, and have been abundantly set 
forth, so that no one doubts them or laments their exist- 
ence. 

In seeking a remedy, it is requisite, in the first place, 
to recognize specifically the facts in the case. Facts 
cannot be altered, or made less perplexing or more man- 
ageable, by being kept temporarily out of sight. We 
cannot attain actual unity by consenting for a little 
while to be silent respecting matters about which we are 
at variance. In disputes that are merely personal, rec- 
onciliation can sometimes be best accomplished by for- 
getting the grievances that produced the estrangement. 
But when men have been contending relative to matters 
of principle and conscience, which involve internal in- 
terests, they cannot ignore the issue, but must seek a 
clear and definite understanding. To be specific, let us 
consider the relative attitudes of two of the leading 
Christian bodies. Let one be the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which, in the pastoral letter already mentioned, 
has emphasized the importance of unity, and directs its 
people to pray that all Christians ‘‘may hold the faith 
in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteous- 
ness of life.” Let the other be the Baptist denomina- 
tion, which is remarkable for its extraordinary vitalit y 
and rapid growth, and which differs widely and palpa- 
bly in some particulars from the Episcopal. The Bap- 
tist believes it essential that the sacrament should be ad- 
ministered by immersion, and that the recipient should 
be of sufficient age to render repentance and faith possi- 
ble. The Episcopalian considers immersion of no im- 
portance, but believes it the duty of Christian parents to 
bring their infants to baptism. How are these brethren 
to unite? Shall either abandon his convictions and 
adopt that of the other ? To doso is extremely difficult 
after he had held them for a lifetime, and habitually re- 
garded them an essential part of his religion. It is al- 
most impossible forthe generality of people to surrender 
the religious opinions which they have inherited and 
been taught to defend. Any evasion or pretense in the 
matter would be contrary to Christian honesty. Valu- | 
able as unity is, it cannot be attained in this way. Nor 
does it seem any more practicable that both parties 
should abandon their positions and adopt a middle 
ground by way of compromise. If the quantity of 
water employed in the sacrament should be increased on 
the part of the Episcopalian and diminished on the part 
of the Baptist, and if both should adopt the period of 
boyhood and girlhood, as being half-way between infancy 
and full age, as the proper time for baptism, it might 
be said that a fair bargain had been made ; but neither 
party would feel satisfied. Nor would either feel that 
they were conforming to the will of God respecting the 
sacrament. No compromise of such a kind is in the 
least suited to meet the difficulty. In the early centu- 
ries of the church the plan was adopted of summoning 
a council to debate questions of doctrine and decide 
them by vote. Later, the majorities drew up creeds and 
imposed them upon the minorities, who were required 
to accept them under threat of anathema. This method 
did not produce unity, but destroyed it, by driving a 
portion of the church into schism. It would lead to the 
same results now and always. The Roman Church pro- 
poses to settle all disputes by the decisions of an infalli- 
ble Pope. 

There is one other method which seems more in accord- 
ance with Gospel teaching, which would yield most, if 
not all, of the advantages of true unity, and which has 
been tried with a degree of success, and needs only a 
wider application. And that is unity in diversity. Let 
the Episcopalians and Baptists come together with the 
express understanding that both shall be allowed to hold 
and to teach and to put into practice their peculiar 
views relative to the sacrament. Let it be made a part 
of the fundamental law of the united church, and sealed | 


as an unalterable compact, that no man shall ever be 


disturbed in his right to administer baptism to infants 
and to recommend the custom, and that no man shall 
ever be disturbed in his right to recommend the _post- 
ponement of baptism until a more advanced period of 
life, and to administer it in the form of immersion. The 
position of the church would then indicate that it was 
unmistakably the will of God that Christians should be . 
united in one body, but that it was not unmistakably 
clear what the divine will is as to the methods by which 
the sacrament shall be administered, nor as to the req. - 
uisite age of the recipient. Christians cannot be divided 
without being palpably disobedient to Christ ; but they 
might administer baptism variously while sincerely seek - 
ing to obey every explicit command. The church 
would include clergymen teaching opposite doctrine on 
the points in question ; but so long as they did it humbly 
and courteously, and with due respect to each other’s 
rights, no evil would arise. There would be a tempta- 
tion to impatience and intolerance ; but it could be re- 
sisted as other vicious tendencies have to be. But there 
would be vast advantage in the full and vigorous discus. . 
sion which the whole subject of baptism would receive, 
and the complete understanding of it which all the mem. 
bers of the church would be impelled to seek. An 
amicable and harmonious comparison of opposite views 
is one of the most certain and expeditious means of reach- 
ing the truth, and one of the most beneficial employ. 
ments in which men can engage. It is precisely what 
the church needs for its intellectual development and for 
the preservation of its moral vigor. To have some open 
questions upon which the minds of religious people can 
exercise themselves is most desirable, as stimulating 
thought and study and promoting intelligence among 
both clergy and laity. Difference of opinion without 
bitterness of feeling is a healthy condition. Where there 
is no variety of conviction there is always apathy, 
stupidity, and ignorance. The most perfect church 
would be one in which the members, while agreeing on 
a few fundamental principles, would entertain various 
views on the subordinate points, and be amiably tolerant 
of the diversity. This is the actual situation in most of 
the denominations, considered separately. A little more 
of the same thing would bring them together. 

If Episcopaliansand Baptists were united, there would, 
beyond doubt, be more infant baptisms than there are at 
present ; and there would be more adult immersions than 
there are at present. The general subject of baptism 
would be much more constantly under consideration, 
and would receive much more attention from all, and 
thus would come to be regarded as very much more im. | 
portant than it is now, and would not be so often post. 
poned and neglected. Both parties would be gainers ; 
and the church as a whole would be a gainer in every 
aspect of the case. It would often happen that persons 
baptized in infancy would desire immersion when they 
reached years of maturity. Let them have it. It is the 
belief of all parties that one baptism is sufficient, and 
that one real baptism is alone possible. But as doubt 
exists respecting the validity of one form of administra. 
tion, the other is allowable, in addition. This could be 
explained on the occasion of the immersion. And in 
the service for the baptism of infants, a paragraph could 


be inserted to the effect that if the recipient, on attaining 


age, desires immersion, he may have it, to satisfy his own 
conscience, or the conscience of any one who feels a 
special interest in him. Such procedure would evince 
a spirit of reverence and of brotherly kindness which 
would secure the approval of God. It would, more- 
over, be natural and proper to organize within the united 
church movements for the specific purposes of promot- 
ing infant baptism and adult immersion respectively ; 
or a permanent committee, including the ablest advocates 
on both sides, could be appointed to investigate the whole 
subject and make reports from time to time, as they 
deemed expedient. 

A theological literature of high value would thus be - 
secured. The discussion would attain that excellence 
which is alone developed by temperate and well-regu- 
lated opposition in argument. At present not a volume 
of any considerable merit on the subject ever makes its 
appearance. The Episcopalian may live a long life and 
never hear or read an earnest word in favor of immer- 
sion ; and the Baptist may die of old age without receiv- 
ing an intimation from anybody that he ought to bring 
his children to baptism. Each only hears one side of 
the argument, if indeed he even hears that ; and so both 
grope on, with their peculiar views,.in a blind and stupid 
way, and perpetuate a division for which they could 
give no adequate reasons. This disgrace and many 
others would be removed if there were in the same 
church both pedo-baptists and immersionists, striving 


earnestly, patiently, and courteously to enlighten each 
other, and, while using gentle persuasion, allowing to 
all perfect freedom of choice and conviction. Let every 
one retain or relinquish his opinions without dread of 
being persecuted, affronted, ridiculed, or even voted 
down by ‘4 capricious majority in council. Then the 
love of truth might be expected to discover the truth ; 
the genuine spirit of Christianity would become domi- 
nant ; and the church would approach much nearer the 
ideal which existed in the mind of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Vanpyne, 
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the first week of the year has encouraged 
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FINANCIAL. 


The course of affairs on Wall Street for 


a hope that the prolonged depression, 
which hardly abated in its severity during 
the two years of 1882 and 1883, has about 
reached its culmination; indeed, there 
were symptoms before the beginning of 
the year which pointed to a better state of 
things in the near future, and the week 


new year, and especially during the first. 
month of the year, very large sums of 
money are paid out by the National, 
State, City, and Corporation Treasurers, 
to bond and stock holders ; and also, in 


seems to have given color to these condi- Risks 
tions. It will be said by some that to fix| Having money to invest, or United January, 1882, to Sist Decem r, ‘ 
a specific date on which such improvement | States Called Bonds past due or falling INSUR ANGE 60 58 
might commence is an absurdity, but it’ que, or who are contemplating realizing . off ist January, 1882............... 1,516,844 85 Re 
must be remembered that the first of the the present high premium on 4 1-2s and i ectitnane Total Marine Premiums.............. $5.929.538 43 : 
is 
$2 


funds at this center, and increases the 
bank reserve to over $8,000,000 surplus. 


To Institutions, Capitalists, 


AND OTHERS, 


4s. we may be able to suggest other de- 
sirable investments which will meet 
their views. 


40th SEMI-ANNUAL 


TRAVELERS 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1854. 
Paid-up Cash Capital, $600,000. 


ABSETS, 


Real Estate 
Cash on band and in bank, 


Interest on loans, accrued but not —_ 


$705,353 | Return of Pre- 
Toans on bond and mort age, real estate, 2,304, om i 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, JANUARY 25th, 1888. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st December, 1882: 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1882,$4,390,305 $0 


Losses paid during the 


same period........... $2,013,767 35 


miums and 
Expenses. . .. $823,304 50 


Go We are giving attention to the wants | Loans on collateral security, $22)061 OT es 
respect to the United States verminent, 8 Deferred Life ‘premiums, 01 Company io 
j tion of United Stat vernment t nds, . 266,500 
for pensions and for the redemp pared at any time, upon request to do 80, | clits counts, Stor 974,558 00 
called bonds, and that the aggregate of Railroad stocks and bonds, . 1,307,520 00 y , and other- 
to forward lists, descriptions, and prices | Bank stocks, 114 05 | 1,575,500 00 
these payments are very large, resulting Miscellaneous stocks and bonds, 118,000 00 Estate due the 
he ‘ ‘ ‘itie Jompany, estimated at............ 531,118 15 
in the distribution of over $100,000,000 of the most approved securities to be} @7,4135.977 85 | Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 02 
this vear. This money goes into the found il the market. LIABILITIES. 364,923 85 
] Reserve, four per cent., Life Department, $4,511,259 33 
hands of investors, to a great extent, anc Reserve for reinsurance, Accident De $13,171,675 02 


Claims unadjusted and ‘not haumee an 


since many holders of Government Accounts of ais corporate and other liabilities, 354,725 0 | Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
bonds are receiving pay for them, | individuals received, subject to check Total liabilities, $5,567,487 27 mg — 
they will, undoubtedly, reinvest in|. ht Surplus as regards policy holders, 81,868,490 35% | after Tuesday, the Sixth day of February next. 
«eae eemed an o the ho 
funds thus secking good security is} O04... for the purchase or sale, on STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1883. thesent. or thelr lenal representatives, <a hee 
ers tor the pure ’ Senin Dercmrenne. after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from 


which date all interest thereon will cease. The 


at this time swelled to greater proportions 
Commission, of all marketable Stocks | Number of Life Policies written in Iss, 2492 | certificates to be produced at the time of pay. 


Whole number of Life Policies in force, 


than on any former year by these in- 
creasing payments, and it must find some 
new outlet since the diminishing Govern- 
ment indebtedness has so enhanced. the 


and Bonds executed in the Stock Ex- 
change or in the open market. 


Gain in Life Polictes in force, 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


O23 
Amount Life Insurance tn fore «25,005, oo 
Gain in amount in force in 18% =: 9,271 
Paid Policy Holders tn Life De t., @2.667, G39. 59 


5 | ment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of Fort per cent. is declared = 
the net earned premiums of the Company, f 
the year ending 31st December, 1882, for which 
certificates wlll be issued on and after Tuesdays 


credit of the nation that its bonds scarcely Number of Accident Policies written in i 

pay the holder three per cent. interest. It Called United States Bonds | poitetes over 82, 13.01% 

‘ Gain in Premiums over 1582, $245,275.80 J OHAPMAN 

will be scen, then, that there may prove to) Received at full value in exchange for} Whole number Accident Policies wr written, $62,591 , Secretary i 

be something in a date ; and that the present Am’t Accident Claims in 1883, 255.21 a 

& P f Government Bonds (uncalled) or other Whole number 751 

one seems to furnish an occasion for a ¢ which descriptive | Accident Claims paid, 86,3510, 639.56 

better demand for good, safe investments. approved securities, of which descriptive ncaa TRUSTEES: ¥ 
Perhaps there would be less basis for such | lists will be furnished on application. paid, both Depts, $8, 978,277.15 | J. JONES HORACE GRAY. 

an anticipation did not the conditions seem JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. JOHN ELLE 

favorable for a renewal of confidence on FISK & HATCH : RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. a ASH. RUSSELL, CHAS. B. MINTURN, 2 

: Te call tention JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. DAVID LAN NE GEORGE W. LANE, — m 

the of capital We called st Ww. BURNHAM, IN D. MORG. 


to the profitable results of the year’s for- 


eign commerce in our last, and named the | 


sum of $100,000,000 as about the amount 
of the balance of foreign trade in our 
favor ; since then the official figures have 
been published, and the actual sum of this 
balance, in round figures, proves to be 
$117,500,000, against the very small bal- 
ance of $15,000,000 for 1882. This rad- 


insures against less by Fire at Reasonable Rates, ; 

: other claims....... 1, 230.07 


owing to the reactionary movement of do- 


fluence, and we believe that, in the early 
future, it will prove of sufficient weight 
to turn the scalein favorof an improving 


tendency, especially if our exchanges— ESTATE ATE in St, Pant Attractive 

should continue to make favorable returns, and Useful THE GOOD NE ws § 4 
as they promise now to do. Occupation | [aaa To LADIES! a 


The importance of Congressional action 
in behalf of a repeal of the Silver Coin- 
age bill, the remission of the bank circu- 


5 Nassau St., New York. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Broadway, New York, 


‘business under the 


Assets, 


MONEY LOANED 


uations. Amplesecu- 
rities. wr expe 


COCHHAN & NEWPORT Ste St. Paul. “Minn. 


GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t. of Agenctes. 
J. K LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 173 BROADWAY. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


netti in to 
Land Loans prime gg 


Loan Agency, Corsicana, 


Macrame Lace Flax Threats. 


for Ladies. 


r cent. 


teed. Guaranty based on capital of $75,(90. fer to 
any commercial agency. Bannan for irculars. Texas 


Illustrated book 


TAS. G. DE FOREST, 
SAMU EL WILLET! 


WILLEAM H. 

THOS. CODPINGTON, 

HORACE K. THU RBER, 

C. A. HA? WILLIAM DEG ROOT, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN J. 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, N. DENTON SMITT, 
CHAS. P. BURDETT. 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 


12 Slipper Cards, Pr- 


15e.; {2 Bew- 
ed Gold Edge, 10c.; 25 Acquaintance Cards, 1 
|: Horseshoe Chromo, 10e.; 


mestic trade since 1880-1 but it is time striotions Of e New Safety Fand Law Gems, hand 300.5 
‘It as a stimulatin - now | 
be fel Ornus Bec’y. GEO. T. HOPE, Pres't. 1784. (in One-Pound Boxes.) ating 61. on free, We 


BIA the NK C variety of any Card house in the Worle 
CARI for Printers and Stationers, 


Mase 
CO., 149 Milk BOSTON, Mas Mase. 


di 
Greatest inducements ever of 
. Now's your time to get ao 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, ani securea beasts, 
a Gold Band or Moss Rose Chine 


= 


ation tax, and a bill giving permission to with full particu- a Set, or Handsome Decorated 
lers and instruc- | Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band ae 
the banks to increase their circulation to | tions, by mail, 2c. | Decorated Totlet Set, For ful Te address» 

THE BIGGEST THING OUT. Free, Desks, £2.00, EA 


ninety per cent. of the market value of de- 
posited bonds, in place of the par value, 
cannot be overrated. Indeed, we believe 
that the question of a renewal in business 
activity at this time hinges on the course 
Congress shall pursue in relation to these 
questions. It seems incredible that intelli- 
gent legisiators can fail to comprehend the 
necessity of immediate action on these 
very important matters. 

The quotations at the Stock Exchange 


Sent Free. 


New) E. NASON & CO.,, 12 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably Chet pat ublic sine 
Chure a ool, a 
and other bells; pan Chimes oat Peais 


Menecly & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


R. GEISSLER, 1277 Clinton Place, West hth 
Street, York. _ 


for the weck have improved materially. 
The resignation of Mr. Villard from the | 
presidency of the Northern Pacific Railway 


seems to have given confidence to — 


of the stock of this company, as_ his 
resignation from the head of the Oregon 
Transcontinental Co., two weeks ago, 
did ; and this improvement has imparted 
fresh contidence to the holders of priere on 
the general list. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Specie, increase.......... 
Legal Tenders, inurcase. ....... 348, 
Deposits, increase............. 9,157,200 
Reserve, increase.............. a 


Which shows a heavy accumulation of 


Church Furniture. §. §. Banners. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 

and Chimes for Churches, R 

Clocks, etc., ete. Prices and cata- 
es sent free. Address 

& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


OnGE UBNITU RE. Send 
CHURCH Gmail & Ce., 
Manufacturers, 73 Poulend St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, et:. 
Send for Hand-Book, frea, to 


J. & R. LAMB, 


Thread on 
hite and W. 
Brow a, speciany adapted for Crocbet and Lace work. 
All Flax 
wor 


For sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through- 
out the country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston. 
517 and 519 Market Street San Francisco. 


If +Usantk 


ORe Beautiful and com- 
pfete Rew Gatafogue °F 
Gat’ Haff GfotRing an 
durnidBing Goode for Men 
and end a postaf 
cara request fo 


Wanamaker & Brown 


Sixth & Market Sts., Philadeiphia. 


ads for hand and machine 


| 


Vesey St., New Yorm, 


S easy, n 


BE*T TEACHERS, 

American and Foreign, 
For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intelligent advice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. Ali 
skilled Teachers should have “ Application Form.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 

7 East 14th St., near 5th Ave., N. Y: 


J. P. COWLES, Jr., Tea Inspector, 
FOOCHOW, CHINA, 


Sends direct.to any address tea, 100 Ibs. or over, cash 
on m delivery. 


Our new e, best published. 
Free to aii. OU varieties, 30G 
tllustrations. ‘oa ouxht to have it 
Benson & Co.,Philadelphia,Pa 


$5 to $20 per day at home. Samples yrorth orth free, 
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fs the best and safest method that can be 


“the use of this column for the discussion 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 29, No. 2. 


THE 
PustisHer’s Desk. 


New YorkK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 10, 1884. 


Please notice carefully the date on the 
label of your paper. If your renewal 
falls due this month, send it in now. 

Our mails are very heavy at present, 
and the subscription department finds it 
hardly possible te keep up with the work 
which comes in upon it. In consequence 
of this and of the fact that the paper may 
pass your letter in the mails, it is possible 
that one or two copies may reach you 
after you have sent your renewal, before 
the date is changed. If, however, after a 
reasonable time, you find an error in your 
label, it will be safe to notify us, in order 
that the matter may be investigated imme- 
diately, and necessary corrections made. 
We endeavor to have no mistakes made ; 
but in the midst of so many changes of 
adaress, etc., there may be a few. 


THE POSTAL NOTE. 


We take the following extract from a 
letter just received from one of our sub- 
scribers : 

“You proposed our sending money by postal 
note, and I was curious to see just what the 
thing looked like. The result is, I'm exceedingly 
puzzled to know why it is any better to send this 
than the bank bills, or why it is even as well; 
for you will have the trouble of getting this 
“‘cashed”’ at the post-office; and wouldn't this 
serve that dishonest clerk’s purpose (see last 
Publisher's Desk) as well as the bills? Anyhow, 
I like The Christian Union very much, and I wish 
you all the merriest Christmas imaginable, and a 
happy New Year. 

“Yours very truly, —," 

We wish to express our thanks for the 
kind wishes, and to reciprocate tenfold. 

The only value of the postal note lies in 
its affording a convenient form for remit- 
ting odd sums of money with comparative 
safety on account of the difficulty of de- 
tecting its presence when folded inside a 
sheet of writing-paper. It is, of course, 
less safe than registration, but we hardly 
consider the value of the insurance dis- 
proportionately small, when we consider 
that the cost of one is ten cents and the 
other but three. We are able to make use 
of the note with as little trouble as a bill, 
by inclosing it in our bank-book, and de- 
positing it just as we do cash. 

However, we do not believe that this is 


devised of remitting small sums of money 
at a low cost to the sender, and we shall 
be glad to make public in this department 
of The Christian Union the best ideas 
upon the subject that may be submitted 
by our readers. 

(We wish here to offer to our subscribers 


of such questions of a business nature as 
may suggest themselves. The offer is one 
which may be made of value and interest 


to all.) 


REMEMBER. 


experience with the ‘‘ Peerless” in The 
Christian Union office, and we can say 
that it saves a great amount of labor, and 
furnishes the most complete method of 
filing letters of which we have any knowl- 
edge. It can be indexed in any way you 
choose, so that letters of each department 
of the most extensive business can be 
found in a moment. 

The files are made of any size to suit 
any demand, from the extensive corre- 
spondence of a newspaper subscription 
department to more limited private cor- 
respondence, and the prices range accord- 
ingly. 

PIANOS FOR THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 
CanaDa.—We see by the ‘‘ Ottawa Citizen”’ 
that two Pianos of the celebrated factory of 
Wm. Knabe & Co. have just been selected for 
his Excellency the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
One was a magnificent Grand ‘‘ Knabe,”’ in 
elegant rosewood case, and the other one of 
their Upright Cabinet Grands. The tone, 
touch, and workmanship of these instru- 
ments are described as being perfect. The 
most thorough judges were employed to make 
the selection, one of them being Mr. E. Har- 
riss, who, previous to leaving England, held 
the high appointment of Local Examiner to 
the Royal Academy of Music of London. 


The attention of our readers is called 
to the advertisement, in another column, 
of D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich., the 
celebrated seedsmen. They do a large busi- 
ness in their line; raise the bulk of their 
seed on their own farms, by the most ap- 
proved methods, and have obtained a world- 
wide reputation for the quality and variety 
of the seed they put upon the market, and 
their integrity in filling all orders intrusted 
to them. Their beautiful Seed Annual for 
1884, sent free to all who apply for it, will be 
found of practical value to all who desire to 
purchase seeds true to name. 


Breakfast Cocoa, as a beverage, is univer- 
sally conceded superior to all other drinks for 
the weary man of business or the more ro- 
bust laborer. The preparations of Walter 
Baker & Co. have long been the standard of 
merit in this line, and our readers who pur- 
chase ‘*‘ Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa”’ will find it 
a most healthful, delicious, and invigorating 
beverage. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH ana 
that of your children, and use no other cute 
for Coughs, Colds, etc., except that standard 
remedy, Vadame Porter's Cough Balsam. \{t 
is acknowledged by all who have given it a 
trial as being the most reliable preparation 
ever used; it is particularly adapted to lung 
and throat affections in children. Try ong 
bottle. 


The comfort afforded is worth many times the cots it 
of a pair of Wilsonia etic Insoles. Cold Fecit 
are impossible while wearing them, and they ward 
off Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, and Diptheria. Sold 
by druggists and shoe dealers. Price 3) cents. 


An Eficient Remedy. 


In all cases of Bronchial and Pulmo- 
mary Affections is AYER’s CHERRY 
RAL. As such itis recognized and | 

by the medical profession, and 
n many thousands of families, for the 
ast forty years, it has been regarded as an 

nvaluable household remedy. It is a 


(1) That you can save the amount of your 
own subscription by sending in, within ten 
days of the date of your renewal, the names 
of four new subscribers. 

(2) That each new or renewing subscriber 
is entitled to the package of seeds advertised 
in past numbers of The Christian Union. 

(3) That those who wish to take other first- 
class periodicals in connection with The Chris- 
tion Union can secure them at a considerable 
reduction from the regular prices by taking 
advantage of ourclubbing rates. The “ Ply- 
mouth Pulpit’’ will be sent for $1 in addi- 
tion to the regular price of The Christian 
Union; the “‘Century,’’ $38.40; ‘St. Nicho- 
las,” $2.40; the “‘English Illustrated Maga- 
zine,’”’ $1.15, and other publications at cor- 
responding rates. 

(4) That all taking advantage of this last 
offer, after receiving the first numbers of the 
periodicals to which they have subscribed, 
must send all complaints in regard to them 

their respective publishers. 


AMBERG’S “ PEERLESS” CABINET 
- LETTER FILE. 
To any one having an extensive corre- 


spondence, a complete method of filing | 
letters is invaluable. ~We have had a long 


reparation that only requires to be taken 
n very small quantities, and a few doses 
of it inistered in the early of a 
cold or cough will effect a speedy cure, 
and may, » Save life. There 
is no doubt whatever 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral 


Has preserved the lives of great numbers 
of persons, by arresting the development of 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
and Pulmonary Consumption, and b 
the cure of those dangerous maladies. It 
should be kept y for use in every 
_family where there are children, as it is a 
inedicine far y to all others in the 
treatment of Croup, the alleviation of 
Whooping Cough, and thecure of Colds 
and Influenza, ailments peculiarly inci- 
denta} to childhood and youth. Prompti- 
tude in dealing with all diseases of this 
class is of the utmost importance. The 
loss of a single day may, in many cases, 
entail fatal consequences. Do not waste 
precious time in experimenti with 
of efficacy, w the 
mala is constantly gaining a 

hold, but take at once the speediest and 
most certain to cure, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


NEW YORK TRIBUN 


IN THE PRESIDENTIAL YEAR. 


HEARTILY REPUBLICAN IN POLITICS. 


“THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 


Devoted to American Farming and Manufacturing, and to American Homes. 


THE TRIBUNE invites the attention of all to its terms for 1884. 
Please notice the reduction in price of single subscriptions. 


Weekly, single copy, one $1 25 
in clubs of ten, ome 1 00 
Semi-Weekly, single copy, ome year..................-.....0008.. 2 60 

“ in clubs of ten, Ome year.......................... 2 00 


An extra copy with every club of ten. | 
At two cents a copy to yearly subscribers, post-paid, Taz TriBune gives the 
most for the least money of any paper in America. 
THE New YorK TRIBUNE is the most accurate exponent of Republican senti 
ment in America, and aims to be the best, cleanest, and highest political and family 
newspaper. The TRIBUNE is always on the side of morality, good order, reform, and 
progress. It warmly sympathizes with every practical effort to restrict the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors. It always favors the cause of honest labor ; and in the interest 
of the American Workingman supports a Protective Tariff. It has no interest, for or 
against corporations, to hinder its taking the just and fair course, best for all the peo- 
ple and the whole country. It is the organ of no person or faction, is under no 
control save that of its Editor, and knows no obligation save that to the public. 
During the coming year the regular features of THE TRIBUNE will be well main- 
tained, and new ones will be added. As is well known, THE WEEKLY is chiefly de- 
voted to the interests of the best elements of the rural population. It is always a good 
general newspaper, none better in America. Two pages are given weekly to Agricult- 
ural matters, prepared by a progressive, wide-awake editor, assisted by the most com- 
petent professors in agricultural colleges in the country, and by experienced farmers 
and cultivators. The market reports are authoritative, and are the general standard 
of those who deal in farm products. The first page, which is covered with bright, 
short editorial paragraphs, is a review of the important Topics of the Day. Itisa 
good page for any general reader, for it sums up in incisive fashion, with terse com- 
ment, the cream of the occurrences of the week and the current thought about them. 
The news of the whole globe is condensed in each issue, and so selected and set forth 
as to give a good general idea of what is going on everywhere. Nothing is overlooked, 
from aship-launching in Maine to the latest rush for gold in Montana; or from the 
latest utterance of Bismark on the situation in Europe, to the modest declaration of a 
Western girl that she is willing to marry on ten dollars a week. The choicest edito- 
rials, reviews, foreign letters, and special articles of the Daily are culled for the Weekly 
issue. ‘‘ Home Interests” are discussed by a versatile lady writer, and her columns 
are as eagerly perused by old and young asany in the whole paper, Every year there 
are several good stories and novels. 
THE WEEKLY begins the Presidential year with brand-new and handsome type 
The old excellence of clear, large, easily read print will now be more marked than 
usual. 
THe SemiI-WEEKLY has all the features of the Weekly, and twice the amount 
of matter. It is asuccessful paper, enjoying, in fact, four times the circulation of any 
other Semi-Weekly in New York. It is perhaps the best issue of THe TrrBUNE for 
binding and preserving for reference. 
The coming year THE TRIBUNE will print two series of special articles. It will 
make them of direct interest and great value—the one series, to Young Men; the 
other, to Farmers and people of general information. Every grown man knows by 
his own experience that young men would make greater progress in life if they knew 
the practical maxims that ought to govern them, and which have actually governed the 
men who have risen from poverty by their own exertions to positions of power or 
wealth. THe TRIBUNE will print in the course of the year the lives of men, among 
whom are expected to be David Dows, of New York ; Dalrymple, the great farmer ; 
Samuel Sloan; Chief Judge Noah Davis ; John Roach, the great shipbuilder ; ex- 
Senator Davis, of West Virginia ; Daniel Reeves; W. D. Kelly, and James Howard, 
the famous Western steamboat builder, with this object in view. The articles will be 
written either by the men themselves or from their lips by a member of THe Trrsunr 
staff. They will be invaluable to all our young men. 
Secondly, there will be a series of special articles on such topics as Forestry, 
American Grain and Wheat, the Dairy, Cheese-making, etc., by the most eminent 
experts in the country. 
The November elections of 1883 show that we can elect a Republican President 
next year if we wil. THe TRrsvNE—heartily Republican, influenced by no interests 
save those of the public, and under no control save that of its Editor—can be made 
the most powerful single agency to that end. It only needs that those who like it 
eee do what they can to extend its circulation. Specimen copies and circulars sent 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Seventeen vessels and two hundred ! 


ing a World’s Fair in that city in 1887. Gov- 
ernor Stoneman presided, and read letters 
promising support from the Pacific Coast 


and nine lives were lost in the Gloucester delegation in Congress. It was resolved 


fisheries during the past year. Forty of 
the men are known to have left widows 
and a number of children. - 


—A terrible.storm swept over the city 


to provide a guarantee fund of $1,000,000, 
and to petition Congress and the State 
Legislature for appropriations. The meet- 
ing represented $300,000,000. 


of Buffalo last week, when much damage —King Louis of Bavaria, who is also 
was done to personal and railroad property «King of Cranks,” has become the 


by the wind, snow, and ice. Lake Erie 


victim of a new whim. This time it isa 


was aroused to its depths, and raged disliked to be mentioned by the news- 


furiously along the lake shore. 


—Mr. Lowell, the American Minister | 
to England, has declined to accept the 


papers, in a friendly way even. One 
poor editor was recently arrested and sent 
to prison fortwo months because he had 


rectorship of St. Andrew’s University, and ‘mildly suggested in his paper that the 


the principal has written him requesting inhabitants of a certain district regretted 


him to deliver an address to the students that they did not receive more frequent 


| visits from his Majesty. 


of the University. Mr. Lowell has ac- 
cepted the invitation. 


—In addition to the fund bequeathed to | arisen in connection with the work of re- 


—Certain legal questions have recently 


Harvard College, which we mentioned covering the treasure supposed to be lying 


last week, another conditional bequest has 
been made by the will of Calvin Ellis, 
which sets aside $50,000 for the establish- 
ment of scholarships. If certain legatees 
mentioned in the will die without issue, 
the bequest is to take effect. 

—Mr. A. E. Kent, of San Francisco, 
who three years ago presented Yale with 
$50,000 for the erection of a chemical 
laboratory for the Academical Department, 
has added $25,000 to his original gift. 
The addition will involve many changes 
greatly to the benefit of the new building. 

—The alumni of Harvard in Washing- 
ton met last week and formed a Harvard 
Club. George Bancroft was elected Pres- 
ident ; George B. Loring, Secretary ; and 
Andrew H. Allen, Treasurer. The Club 
voted to give its first annual dinner on the 
evening of the second Wednesday in Feb- 


_Yuary. Secretary Lincoln is a member of 


the Club. 

—Mr. William Blaikie, the athlete 
believes in making athletic exercise a 
part of common-school education. His 
idea is to make every common school a 
gymnasium, to have a regular system of 
gymnastic exercise, and to give the body 
precedence in schooling. He believes the 


subject never to have been so important | 


as now. 

—The statement is made by the Presi- 
dent of the London Society of Public 
Analysts that $7,500,000 is paid every 
year by English consumers for water sold 
as milk—a gross adulteration which is 
aggravated by the fact that the water 
which in some districts is used to mix 
with the milk is itself unfit for drinking, 
and therefore becomes a secret promoter of 
disease among the population. 

—A terrible collision occurred on the 
Grand Trunk Railway near Toronto, Can- 
ada, on Wednesday, January 3, in which 
twenty-five men were killed. The City 
Council of Toronto has called a meeting 
to devise means to aid the widows and 
orphans of the killed, who were, for the 
greater part, workmen bound for their 
day’s labor. The newspapers have also 
started a subscription list, and contribu- 


_ tions are flowing in rapidly. 


—The Annual Charity Ball held in this 
city was given on Thursday evening, 
January 8, at the new Metropolitan Opera 
House, and was an affair of greater brill- 
iancy and enjoyment than is usual even 
at these balls. The new opera house 
proved itself to be a most admirable build- 
ing for large ‘‘ crushes” like this, both in 
the size and beauty of its auditorium, its 
assembly rooms, and its corridors and 
approaches. 


—A new Arctic expedition is planning 
to go to the relief of the missing Lieuten- 
ant Greely and his men. Captain George 
E. Tyson, of Hall Arctic Expedition fame, 
has offered to undertake the leadership of 
the expedition, and, at a meeting in Wash- 
ington, January 2, placed his plans and sug- 
gestions before a committee. He proposes 
to secure a steamer of three hundred tons, 
and sail early enough in June to arrive in 
the Arctics by July 1. Advice was also 
received from Lieutenants Hunt, Garling- 
ton, Ray, and Schwatka. Lid 

—A meeting was held in San Francisco 
last week to make arrangements for hold- 


in the wreck of the British frigate ‘‘ Hus- 


sar,” at the bottom of East River, New 
York, just below Port Morris. The ‘‘ Hus- 
sar” was wrecked on November 25, 1780, 
while on her way to Norwich, Conn. She 
is supposed to have had on board nearly 
£1,000,000, which was intended for the 
payment of the British troops then in this 
country. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
SPECIFIC VIRTUES IN DYSPEPSIA. 

Dr. A. Jenkins, Great Falls, N. H., says: 
‘*T can testify to its seemingly almost specific 
virtues in cases of dyspepsia, nervousness, 
and morbid vigilance or wakefulness.”’ 


Rosust 


Is not always enjoyed by those who seem 
to possess it. The taint of corrupted 
blood may be secretly undermining the 
constitution. In time, the poison will cer- 
tainly show its effects, and with all the more 
Virulence the longer it has been allowed 


* to permeate the system. Each pimple, sty, 


boil, skin disorder and sense of unnatural 
lussitude, or languor, is one of Nature’s 
warnings of the conseqvences of neglect. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Jx the only remedy that can be relied upon, 
in all cases, to eradicate the taint of hered- 
itury disease and the — corruptions 
of the blood. It is the only alterative 
that is sufficiently powerful to thoroughly 
cleanse the system of Scrofulous and 
Mercurial impurities and the pollution 
of Contagious Diseases. It also neu- 
tralizes the poisons left by Diphtheria 
and Searlet Fever, and enables rapid 
recuperation from the enfeeblement and 
debility caused by these diseases. 


Myriads of Cures 


Achieved by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, in 
the past forty years, are attested, and there 
is no blood didoase at all possible of cure, 
that will not yield to it. Whatever the 
ailinents of this class,and wherever found, 
from the scurvy of the Arctie circle to the 
‘“‘veldt-sores” of South Africa, this rem- 
edy has afforded health to the sufferers 
by whom it was employed. Druggists 
everywhere can cite numerous cases, with- 
in their personal knowledge, of remurk- 
able cures wrought by it, where all other 
treatment had been unavailing. People 
will do well to 


Trust Nothing Else 


than AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. Numerous 
crude mixtures are offered to the public 
as “blood purifiers,” which only allure 
the patient with the pretense of many 
cheap doses, and with which it fs folly to 
experiment while disease is steadily be- 
coming more deep-seated and difficult of 
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BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING«= BLEACHING | 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY <4nd gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 
DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODs, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, CARPET RAGs, RIB- 
BONS, FEATHERS, or any fabric or fancy article 
easily and perfectly colored to any shade. 

32 FAST AND DURABLE COLORS.@ 
Each package will color one to four Ibs. of goods. 
Ask for the Ares ae and take no 

None can compare with them for Br Dura- 
bility, Simplicity, and Economy. Sold by ali drug- 
gists and merchants; or send us i0 cents, and 
color wanted sent postpaid. 27 colored samples 
a book of directions sent for a 2-cent stamp. 

WELLS & RICHARDSON CoO., 


Burlington, Vt. 


Gold Paint. Silver Paint. 
Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black. 
For ding Fan Baske L 
oO e nds, and on 
cents a oka at A, or postpaid 
WELLS & cO., Burling- 
n, 


WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column free of charge for 
subscribers. The full name and address of the ad- 
verliser must accompany each “want.” Cards 


for others than subscribers will be inserted for 15 | ' 


cents per agate line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines. 


Wanted—Partner or purchaser for a four-story 
substantial brick building near Columbus, Ohio, 
for the purpose of building up flourishing private 
school. It isdelightfully located as a place fora 
Sanitarium. Address B. Crook, Worthington, 
Ohio. 


I wish to secure the services of an assistant for 
oftice and editorial work, upon a long-established 
publication, To a competent person, with a 
small amount of capital to invest, a moderate 
salary will be paid for the first half year. After 
six months’ successful experience, a more respon- 
sible position will be tendered, and the compen- 
sation proportionately increased. Address Pub- 
lisher, P. O. Box 2,439, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted— To exchange regularly, after perusal, 
The Christian Union and “The Independent” 
for two standard periodicals. Correspondence 
requested. Box 1,207, Ansonia, Conn. 


Private Tutoring.—Anexperienced teacher of 
classics, common and higher English, including 
bookkeeping, would like private pupils in Brook- 
lyn. Highest testimonials. Address P., care 
The Christian Union. 


A Position in a business house in or near New 
York, for a lad eighteen years of age, who is ca- 
pable, bright, and not afraid of work. Good 
testimonials given. Address C, F. N., care The 
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MesPOTT'S SAD IRON 


COLD HAND 
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ADVANTAGES 


oT BURN THE H 
p90 
WALNUT HANDLE, 


DOUBLE POINTED,IRON BOTH WAYS, 


BEST 'N CHEAP. 


—. THREE IRONS 
ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TOASET. 
a BY THE 


OR SALE H 
‘HARDWARE TRADE- 


¥,¢HORRIS: BROUGH, 
WEST 14TH Sr. 


Lessons in Embroidery. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Flannel Underwear 8 
LADIES’ GWH WORK TAKER ON SALE. 


Mail orders receive promptczaud caretui at- 
ten'iou. 


e DO YOUR OWN STAMPING for EmeRorD- 
Lad ies ERY, with our STAMPING PATTERNS for 
Kensington, Arasene, Outline, Braid 
Work, &c. Easily transferred to any fabric or material and 
can be used a hundredtimesover. {© full sized working 
Patterns including Flowers, Corners, Borders, Scolio 
Braid Strips, outline figures, and your own initial letters 
for handkerchiefs, hat bands. &c.. with Powder, Pad 
directions for working, ailfor GO cents, postpaid. 
Book of 100 designs for Embroidery, Braiding &c. 230, 
r , ** Manual of Needlework,’’ is @ complete in- 
atructor in Kensington, Arasene and allother branches of 
Embroidery, Knitting Tattin, Crocheting Lace Makin 
35 cents: Four for $4.00, All the above for Sty 
Patten Pub. Coe, 47 Barclay Street, New York 


WORKERS. | 


THB ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 16-pace il- 
ustrated journal of all Art Work, Brass Hammering, 
Embroidery, Carving, Modelling. For 
EXTRA 


FULL-PAGE STUDIES IN COLOR, MONTH- 

LY; also regular full-sized double-sheet working desigu 

supplements. Questions promptly answered in the Tr, 

e only ar r colored supplemen a 

and three months subscriptions Bend 

in stamps for sample copy and catalogue of illlustrarted 

spectal handbooks on all hranches of Art Work, Mention 

‘hia paper. V/M. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St, N. Y. 

WE WANT iW mre BOOK AGENTS 

ou FAMO U SW M EN 

For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story, 8 Humor, and 

Tender Pathoe it is without a pees. Just completed by 26 of 

our greatest living Authors, including Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 

Harriet Preseott Spofford. H. B, Stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, 
Mi Clemmer, Marion His and 18 others. They 
give, for the time, the true Story of the Lives and Deeds of our 


bs ens 
sell 10 to a day. the best to 
money ever offered. or Circulars, Extra Terms, 
AD. WORTHINGTON & Hartford, Cone: 


WIODEL PRESS. 
Price, complete with Type, & 


(4 
$5 to $10 and up. Prints Cards, Clr 


culars, Labels, Tracts, eve 


simple that any boy can work ita 
earn hun s of dollars a year. 
12.000 Send 2 cent stamp for 
tal e, wit 
floral card and other work ons 


Model Press. J. W. 
“IMPROVED. | 72] chestnut St. 


« & Return to us with 
ut This Out = 
AGOLDEN BOX OF 


onth, 


Christian Union. 


that will bring ou 10 MOR MONEY, in One M 
Need no capital. M.Young,173Greenwich St.N. York: 


KEYSTONE 


cure. Some of these mixtures do much wash or, and ~ 
harm. Bear in Clothes thes any other mn the World. 
Ayer s Sarsaparilla, iron, galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden 
PREPARES tory. Gur the couutry sre malig 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. | to agents, Also our celebrated’ 

Sold by all druggists; price $1, KE < 3 

six bottles f le 
nang YSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Stel SPENCERIAN 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


Fluid* 


Samples of the leading numbers of Pxns sent for trial on receipt of two cent stamp. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & OO., 758 andj755 Broadway, New York. 
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3 OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 
And all giving perfect satiafaction. 
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